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A Great Decade 
Has Ended 

A Greater Decade 
Is Coming 


We join in saluting the 
10th Anniversary 

of the 

STATE OF ISRAEL 


whose achievements 
have measured up to 
our highest hopes. 


We hail the pioneering 
builders of Israel — the 
Halutzim who laid the 
physical foundations 
and who erected the 
spiritual pillars upon 
which the reborn nation 
- rests, 

® 


HISTADRUT 


has played a key role in 
Israel’s first decade, just as 
it performed vital services 
for many pre-State years, 
As the country swings 

into its second decade, 


HISTADRUT 


will play an even more 
decisive part in the 
evolution of a healthy 
democracy based on creative 
labor, voluntary 
cooperation and lofty 
social values. 
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Editorial Comment 
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Weakness for Strong Men 


ow the direction of Secretary of State 
Dulles, American foreign policy has ap- 
parently managed to achieve something of a 
record: it has antagonized old friends without 
winning new ones—a process which has resulted 
in an all-time high of global unpopularity for 
the United States. That this has been accomp- 
lished while millions of American dollars have 
been expended on foreign aid programs in all 
parts of the world only adds injury to insult. 


One cannot merely throw blame on unre- 
generate and ungrateful Europeans, Asians and 
South Americans for the debacle. The general 
cussedness must be explained rather than ex- 
plained away. Every American must find it 
profoundly disquieting that the world’s great 
democracy is under attack as the enemy of peace 
and progress in both hemispheres. No matter 
how unjust the charge, the fact that it is being 
raised so ubiquitously by howling mobs and 
hostile diplomats indicates that something has 
gone wrong with the State Department’s form- 
ula for influencing peoples. A great power, 
firmly committed to a considered policy, is 
bound to have foes as well as friends. What 
is disturbing is the present Administration’s 
genius for losing ground in unexpected places. 

Not so long ago a tour of South America by 
a representative of the United States was ac- 
cepted as a visit from a good neighbor. Vice 
President Nixon’s disastrous journey cannot be 
chalked up solely to a mass expression of juvenile 
aelinquency touched off by Communist agitators, 
No doubt the Communists passed up no oppor- 
tunity to foment discord and exploit tensions, 
but the trouble is that they had something to 
| exploit. As Nixon himself reported, numerous 
South Americans refused to be impressed by 
United States professions of democracy because 
| the United States gave asylum to dictators such 
as Jimenez and supported dictatorial regimes 
in San Domingo, Paraguay and Cuba. Under the 
circumstances, Nixon had an impossible assign- 
ment. Agonizing re-appraisal is in order. 


IN THE Middle East, too, the outdoor sport of 

burning United States libraries and stoning 
the United States embassy is still flourishing. 
Most recently, Lebanon has been the scene of 
violent anti-American demonstrations. Again 
the Yankees are being urged to depart, prodded 


by the Nasser propaganda networks stemming 
from Cairo and Damascus. Yet, Mr. Dulles 
had done his best for Nasser. When the Egyp- 
tian dictator was on the verge of toppling, 
during the Sinai Campaign, the United States 
saw to it that he had no great fall—not even 
a little one. Nasser’s gratitude to his saviors 
has just been fully publicized in Moscow where 
Khrushchev and Nasser have embraced in fra- 
ternal love, promising to cooperate in the liqui- 
dation of “colonialism” and “imperialism.” 
Blundering appeasement has not, and will not, 
save the Middle East from Soviet penetration. 
Unless a more determined stand for the rights 
of all Mid-Eastern peoples, including Lebanon 
and Israel, is made by the West, the rich resources 
of the Middle East will be handed over to Russia 
on the Nasser platter with Baghdad Pact cold- 
cuts thrown in. 


AND Now—in the crisis of French democracy— 

it is clear that we will again play a paradoxi- 
cal role. At the time of writing, the fate of the 
Fourth Republic is as yet unknown. But whe- 
ther or not a military dictatorship, headed by 
De Gaulle comes into power in France, one 
thing is abundantly plain. Mr. Dulles and the 
State Department viewed the death throes of 
French democracy with extraordinary fortitude. 
Admittedly, American interference in French 
internal affairs was uncalled for, but an uncon- 
cealed readiness to deal with a dictator should 
he come into power, an indifference to the fate 
of parliamentary democracy, are, to say the least, 
startling. Mr. Dulles has made no secret of his 
willingness to deal with a new regime in France, 
the new regime in this case being De Gaulle. 
Admittedly, the weakness of French govern- 
ments since the end of the war has been a source 
of deep concern to the Free World but will the 
rise of a new dictatorship lighten any interna- 
tional problems? 

In France’s tragic hour, Mr. Dulles announced, 
“My lips are sealed on France.” Surely Adlai 
Stevenson expressed American feeling more truly 
when he said, “‘Let us hope France is not on the 
eve of the extinction of democracy as we have 
known it in this great country to which we have 
all looked so long for its devotion to liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” If a Communist coup 
were in the making, the American State De- 
partment would rightly not be silent. Why 
sealed lips in this case? 
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JEWISH Front 


A Letter from Israel: Consolidation 
of the Right — Changes in Labor 


by Benjamin Eliav 


HESE LINES are being written on Israel’s In- 
dependence Day. The noise of parades, folk- 
dancing and song is issuing from the loudspeaker 
at my side. The country is full of thousands 
of tourists eager to see everything. Every house 
is decorated with banners and garlands; the 
streets are noisy with merry-makers; every 
square and cross-road is blocked by dancing 
crowds (mostly young boys and girls for whom 
the day of the establishment of the State is but 
a dim memory, for they were then but babes 
in their mothers’ arms). 

This, then, is an opportune moment to sum 
up achievements and progress, and there can 
be nothing easier than to compose a letter of 
statistical figures and summarizing formulae 
which have been showered upon us in profusion 
during the past few weeks by all Government 
departments, by the Jewish Agency and the 
Histadrut. I believe, however, that I would be 
serving my readers better if I overlooked this 
festivity and endeavored to report on what is 
taking place in Israeli society behind all this 
colorful curtain. 

Indeed, there are things of great importance 
taking place that will leave their mark on our 
political, social and spiritual character in the 
near future. 

The negotiations for the complete merger of 
the two right-wing parties—Herut and the 
General Zionists—have reached a decisive stage. 
It transpires that the six-man party committee 
set up by the two parties has already succeeded 
in overcoming programatic difficulties, involv- 
ing matters of principle, so that all that remains 
to be considered are personal matters, such as 
the composition of the party institutions, repre- 
sentations in municipal councils, the list of can- 
didates for the Fourth Knesset, etc. This, of 
course, will be followed by the ratification of 
the merger by the legislative bodies of the two 
parties, country-wide conventions, or even ref- 
erenda among members. 

It may be assumed that the desire for union 
among the leaders of the two parties is so strong 
that all these later difficulties will in the end 


Benjamin Eliay, the well-known journalist and radio 
news-analyst, is the regular Israeli correspondent of the 
Jewish Frontier. 


be overcome. And even if they should not, the 
whole of this chapter is worthy of analysis, s 
that the necessary conclusions may be drawn. 

This tendency to unification must be regarded 
as a sign of sound internal political development 
in Israel. In the first place, the very desire to 
reduce the number of parties and to establish 
large blocs to face one another in the Knesset, 
with real prospects of succeeding one another 
to the reins of government, brings us nearer 
the desired reform in the electoral system of 
which Mapai is a protagonist, namely, a regional- 
majority system to take the place of the present 
proportional representation system. The pro- 
posed reform in this direction, it will be recalled, 
was recently defeated in the Third Knesset. But 
if the rightist union comes off—and who knows, 
perhaps it will provide a push to the process of 
effecting a union between the Labor parties— 
one can never tell but that the Fourth Knesset 
may be mature enough to effect this far-reaching 
reform. 


Apart from all this, the trend towards unity 
in the right wing has additional healthy signs 
In the main, it is symptomatic of a renounce: 
ment on the part of the leadership of Herut of 
the “‘mystique” of “revolutionary movement,’ 
which acquired its roots at the time of the 
struggle against the Mandatory Government and 
also during the days of contention and polemic 
between Jabotinsky and the majority in the 
Zionist camp. I stress a renouncement on the 
part of the leadership of Herut for, in fact, 
Herut does not continue the traditions of actiy- 
ist nationalism except in the hearts of its leader- 
ship alone. The majority of Herut’s rank and 
file are not former members of the Irgun. In 
all probability they are new immigrants, that i 
to say, people who arrived in the country after 
the establishment of the State. Their support 
of Begin and his colleagues stems not so much 
from an admiration of the activities of the ut 
derground, but from an urge to demonstrate 
feelings of bitterness, arising from difficulties 
of absorption and integration, social and com: 
munal discrimination. These feelings, though 
sometimes justified, are generally imaginary, an 
show mainly a lack of understanding of the slow 
and organic democratic processes. They stem 
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fom an inner urge for an “iron hand” to sweep 
way all the “evil in our midst.” It can be said 
that Herut’s rank and file and the great majority 
of the Herut voters are not desirous of war with 
the Arab countries for a “return of the integrity 
of the fatherland.” Their attention is directed 
much more to everyday affairs, such as the bur- 
den of taxation, the evils of bureaucracy, the 
cash between private and Histadrut economics, 
etc, And they blame all their troubles and dif- 
fculties on Mapai. It is this trend that enables 
the Herut leadership to accept the demands of 
the General Zionists with such ease and openly 
to abandon their war slogans about the “‘liber- 
ation of the remaining parts of the country.” 
In the joint election platform, the “integrity 
of the homeland” will be mentioned only in the 
context of “peace treaties with the Arab coun- 
tries” and not as “a war aim.” ‘The center of 
gravity has therefore been finally shifted from 
the ‘‘Jabotinsky vision” of a state on both sides 
of the Jordan to a struggle against the construc- 
tive socialism of the Israeli labor community. 

As I have already said, this departure took 
place in the Herut rank and file some time ago. 
Now, the time is ripe for the “dialectic plunge” 
also in the leadership. Why should they not 
merge with the General Zionists? It is a plain 
enough reckoning. The General Zionist leader- 
ship is composed of people whose average age 
is much higher than that of the Herut leader- 
ship. Sooner or later the new party leadership 
will be taken over by Begin and his colleagues. 
What they are likely therefore to lose through 
the loss of “‘revdlutionary mystique” will be off- 
set by the acquisition of a solid status, which 
will not give rise to any apprehensions as to 
embarking on dangerous adventures, so that it 
will be possible’ to entrust to them the whole or 
part of Government without the fear of a 
plunge into the unknown. 


THE GENERAL ZIONIsTs, on the other hand, 
have realized that what they lack for their 
struggle against Mapai is mainly the mass sup- 
port that can attract considerable sections of 
the floating vote, for which Herut was distin- 
guished mainly during the elections for the 
Third Knesset. The question, of course, is 
whether Herut will be able to fulfill this func- 
tion also in the service of the Right if Herut 
abandons its “revolutionary” slogan. At any 
rate, there is here a considerable step forward 
in the direction of “parliamentarizing” our 
Political life along Western lines. The center 
of gravity of the inter-party polemic has been 
shifted from the plain of eschatological slogans 
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and principles to the plain of social and eco- 
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nomic group interests. And so there are clear 
prospects that in the wake of a rightist union, 
if it should come off, there will in the end also 
come a move towards a union in the Labor 
camp. Here, too, eschatological matters have 
after all been the main impediment. With 
Mapam it has been the avowed faith in the 
“world of tomorrow” that would rise on the 
ruins of the existing regime through a revolu- 
tionary process of the type of the October 
Revolution; while, although in Ahdut Avodah 
there has also been a tinge of that faith (at least 
outwardly), its eschatology has consisted chiefly 
in an adherence to the spirit of Palmach, which 
may be described as a sort of fusion of communal 
and halutzic collectivism—a sort of national 
norm with a vision of “the integrity of the 
country” to be somehow effected by “activist” 
means. 

There can be no doubt that these escha- 
tological foundations have weakened very much 
in these two parties in that they remain increas- 
ingly because of inertia and not because of any 
deep-seated faith. What is left of the sacred- 
ness of the “October formula” after the Twen- 
tieth International, and particularly after all 
the general and Jewish disappointments of the 
Khrushchev period? The elements in the Mapam 
party who seek to undermine and to question 
the revolutionary principle and the necessity of 
liquidating “‘formal democracy” in order to es- 
tablish a proletarian dictatorship, even for a 
short transitory period, are on the increase. The 
writer, Moshe Shamir, gave expression to this 
unorthodox view in a most impressive article 
published in ‘‘Al Hamishmar” on the eve of the 
Mapam conference. There were others—also in 
the columns of “Al Hamishmar”—who com- 
pared the rising democratic socialism in Scandi- 
navian countries with the dictatorial and totali- 
tarian socialism of the Soviet Bloc. Mordecai 
Oren’s book, “Notes by a Prague Prisoner,” 
despite the declaration of the “eschatological” 
beliefs of the author in the introduction and 
the epilogue, has in no small measure contributed 
to the re-alignment. This curtain of dogmatic 
reservations at the beginning and the end of 
the book was insufficient to cover up its main 
purpose, namely, a weakening of the “‘revolu- 
tionary foundations” in the Mapam party, par- 
ticularly among the youth. 


Ahdut Avodah, too, particularly since it has 
been a partner in the Government coalition, has 
been increasingly influenced by current tasks 
and thus cut off not only from the last vestiges 
of the “October dogma,” which had never been 
deep-rooted, but also from the romantic nos- 
talgia of the 1940’s. 








It is most likely, therefore, that the steps to 
be taken by the right-wing parties will serve as 
a fillip to the unification of the Labor move- 
ment, to begin with, perhaps, in the form of a 
joint list for the Fourth Knesset elections and, 
eventually, in the form of one Labor party to 
embrace the majority of the nation. And so, 
we shall be drawing nearer to the two-party 
system or, at least, to the three-party political 
and parliamentary form (with the Religious 
Bloc in the center). 


ME4NWH1@e, important structural changes are 

taking place in the labor economy—changes 
that will leave their mark on our future devel- 
opment. Pinhas Lavon, as secretary of the 
Histadrut, regards it as his main task not to 
conduct the existing labor economy as it devel- 
oped on the pre-State foundations, but rather to 
make a new and unprejudiced analysis of the 
foundations themselves in the light of the new 
political and economic realities, and to under- 
take a daring and uncompromising implementa- 
tion of the findings of such an analysis. We 
should not be exaggerating if we said that the 
Lavon period will go down in the history of the 
Histadrut as one that marked a new departure 
and will show that the force of creativeness and 
rejuvenation in the Labor camp is greater than 
that of inertia and ‘‘vested interests.” 

Things are still in their initial stages, and it 
is too early for a summing up, but the trends 
are clear. Let us touch upon two spheres: “Solel 
Boneh” and “Kupat Holim” (Sick Fund). The 
enterprises of the labor economy are composed 
of various types from the structural aspect. 
There are co-operative enterprises which belong 
to the workers engaged in them (including not 
only giant co-operatives, such as the transporta- 
tion companies—which also constitute a prob- 
lem requiring solution to be discussed below— 
but in addition a great number of small co- 
operatives in industry, the crafts and in agri- 
culture). These receive from the Histadrut as- 
sistance in the form of credits, etc., and super- 
vision of their co-operative nature. There are, 
however, enterprises belonging to the Histadrut 
(such as the ““Hevrat Ovdim”—Workers’ Com- 
pany), in which all the workers are wage- 
earners. (The difference between these two 
types is, if you like, the difference between the 
kolchoz and sobchoz in the U.S.S.R.) The 
largest of the enterprises of the second type is 
“Solel Boneh”—a giant organization, engaging 
in both public and private construction work, 
in industry, and in an endless number of sub- 
sidiary branches to these two principal branches 
of its activity. “Solel Boneh” has also begun 
swallowing up privately-owned industrial en- 
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terprises, the owners of which experienced dif. 
ficulties in running them due to the lack of 
investment or revolving capital or for some 
other reason. For ‘Solel Boneh” can maintain 
enterprises that yield little or no profit, since 
losses are offset by profits in other branches, 
This advantage of one large organization em- 
bracing a large sector of the Israeli economy 
makes possible a far-reaching planning denied 
the private or the co-operative investor. Fur. 
thermore, ‘Solel Boneh” is assured of a greater 
flow of profits for investment purposes than any 
private enterprise, which generally contribute 
more to raising the standard of living of its 
owners, that is to say for current and luxury 
consumption, than it does to the expansion and 
improvement of the enterprise. However, from 
a social point of view, particularly from the 
point of view of the workers engaged in the 
“Solel Boneh” enterprises, they do not differ 
much from any private enterprise: the workers 
are wage-earners and no more. And even though 
they are assured of the best social conditions, it 
should not be forgotten that conditions in most 
private enterprises in the country do not fall 
short of similar conditions. It is no secret that 
in the “Koor” enterprises (which is a subsidiary 
company of “Solel Boneh” for industries), the 
social tension between the workers and the ad- 
ministration is not materially less than that in 
private industry. 


The reforms that are now being introduced 
are taking place, therefore, in two fields. First, 
the workers will participate in the administra 
tion of the enterprise. They will elect a double 
number of candidates as their representative 
and from these the Histadrut will appoint work- 
ers’ representatives on the administration boards 
of the various enterprises. ‘This is a daring step 
on the road to democratic socialism, which is 
still in the experimental stage, but the measure 
of its success will determine the trend of future 
development. Secondly, the whole of the giant 
structure of “Solel Boneh” will be broken up 
into three autonomous companies, according to 
the branches of economic activity, and only 
the over-all administration—including flexibil- 
ity in the direction of investments and profits— 
will remain in the hands of a small body, com- 
mon to all three companies, under the strict 
supervision of “Hevrat Ovdim,” that is to say, 
the Histadrut. In other words, the danger wil 
be averted of “Solel Boneh,” in the course of 
time, swallowing up the Histadrut and the state 
economy and becoming a sort of economic dic- 
tatorship, vested in the hands of a small group 
of people regardless of their merits. In addition, 
it has been decided that ‘Solel Boneh” will m 
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longer acquire complete enterprises from private 
hands. For its basic task is halutzic—to create 
where nothing existed in places where private 
enterprise does not reach, and not to serve as 
an “easy” (and negative) solution for the finan- 
cial difficulties of private enterprises. 

As for Kupat Holim, the Histadrut leadership 
isnow struggling for a reform which will bring 
medical insurance in Israel closer to the kind of 
national medical service the British have. In 
other words, the citizen will not have to call 
at a clinic but the family will be able to call on 
the services of a regional general practitioner. 
Furthermore, treatment will be given in the 
physician’s office or in the patient’s home rather 
than in the clinic. The ultimate aim of this 
reform is to create a general medical service 
under State supervision even though, during 
the initial periods, it will be effected through 
existing Sick Funds (in addition to the Kupat 
Holim of the Histadrut there are several small 
Sick Funds which, under the law, enjoy equal 
rights with that of the Histadrut). Here, how- 
ever, the Histadrut is facing determined opposi- 
tion on the part of the Kupat Holim staff, par- 
ticularly from the physicians. Although there 
can be no doubt that the implementation of 
this reform is an urgent necessity and cannot be 
put off, it will no doubt cause considerable dif- 
ficulty before it is finally carried through. 


Mention should here be made of the express 
intentions of Pinhas Lavon to carry through a 
far-reaching reform also in the field of trans- 
port, namely, to take interurban transport out 
of the hands of the co-operatives and make it 
a Government service like the railways, and to 
turn urban transport into a municipal service. 
Here, too, there are not a few “‘vested interests” 
to overcome—the interests of the co-operative 
owners who want to have the best of both 
worlds, to be the monopolist holders of public 
concessions and at the same time to reap profits 
at will. In other words, their interest is to di- 
vide these profits disproportionately between 
the improvement of the services and the im- 
provement of their own standard of living. In 
this struggle, however, the vested interests will 
be isolated: the Histadrut, the general public, 
and even the Government, all call for drastic 
reforms along Lavon lines, whereas the only de- 
fenders of the members of the co-operatives (of 
the Histadrut) are, ironically enough, the Gen- 
eral Zionists. 


It will be seen, therefore, that Lavon’s pur- 
Pose is to adapt the structure of the labor econ- 
omy, the foundations of which were laid in the 
time of the hostile British administration that 
strictly guarded the principle of non-interven- 
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tion “from above,” to the new reality in the 
State of Israel, where the interests of the po- 
litical administration and the economic and so- 
cial interests of the people are identical. In the 
process of implementing these reforms there will 
be no small measure of groping and of trial and 
error, but in the long run there will sprout 
again some original Israeli plant that will arouse 
perhaps the interest and attention of economists 
and sociologists throughout the world. 


A\n?, finally, a brief remark in an entirely dif- 
ferent sphere—that of Hebrew literature. 

A little while ago the annual conference took 
place of the Hebrew Writers’ Association, this 
time in the new Writers’ Home—named after 
Tchernichovsky—in Tel Aviv. While the ma- 
jority of the deliberations were, as usual, devoted 
to organizational matters and to the economic 
problems of the writers, the principal address 
at the conference was a spiritual event that 
attracted the attention of intellectual circles 
throughout the country. The address was de- 
livered by one of the younger writers, §. Yizhar 
(the Knesset member Yizhar Smilanski), a 
member of the Israeli-born generation whose 
language and Israeli milieu are natural with them 
and not a matter of choice. In this eloquent 
address was a discussion of the problems that 
beset the young Hebrew generation, particularly 
the admission that the roots of this generation 
and its literature are poor and short for the soil 
from which they draw sustenance is only a 
shaliow stratum of earth underneath which is 
barren rock—because this generation had been 
cut off from the world of Jewish culture by the 
generation of Enlightenment and Assimilation 
that preceded it and had separated it from the 
deep and fertile earth of Jewish culture ac- 
cumulated throughout the generations of the 
Galut. 


Perhaps Yizhar exaggerated his warning, for 
he himself saw that conditions are not so serious. 
At any rate, in this address there was the final 
burial of the “Canaanite” trend—explicit or 
implied—and a clear and definite turn to that 
cultural and spiritual continuity that is now 
known in the field of Israeli education as “Jew- 
ish consciousness.” 

Is it only a coincidence that all these far- 
reaching changes are taking place on the thresh- 
old of the second decade of the State of Israel? 
I think not. With the second decade the self- 
confidence of this nation has increased immeas- 
urably, and with it the courage to depart from 
well-trodden paths and to break out of old, 
even “hallowed,” bounds, in the internal polit- 
ical field, in the social and economic sphere, and 
even in spiritual and cultural matters. 
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Diaspora in Denmark 


by Max Awner 


A FEW years ago a Jewish writer from Vienna, 

working on a book in Denmark, had occa- 
sion to send a telegram. Her wire included the 
word “anti-Semitism.” The clerk looked at the 
wire dubiously, then pointed to the word “anti- 
Semitism.” “I’ve never seen that word before,” 
he remarked. “What does it mean?” 

The writer raised her eyes to Heaven. “Blessed 
be Denmark and its people,” she said with fervor, 
“who don’t know the meaning of anti-Semi- 
tism.” 


This true story symbolizes the history and 
charactor of Denmark and its slightly over four 
million people, including about seven thousand 
Jews. 


It is a well-known fact that the Scandinavian 
peoples are among the most tolerant, socially en- 
lightened, and politically progressive in the 
world. Racial or religious prejudice is anathema 
to the overwhelming majority of Danes, Swedes 
and Norwegians. They are profoundly shocked 
at the reports of racial discrimination in the 
United States. But informed Scandinavians to- 
day are probably even more disturbed about the 
political than the racial manifestation of intol- 
erance in America. As a highly cultured teacher 
at one of Denmark’s world-famous folk schools 
expressed it to me: “Most educated Danes have 
come to understand the race problem in Ameri- 
ca—or at least to understand that it is too com- 
plicated for us to understand. But we will never 
understand your approach to the question of 
political unorthodoxy.” 

In the light, then, of this universal tolerance, 
what is the value of an article devoted to the 
status of an insignificant cluster of seven thou- 
sand Jews? 

First, because the three-hundred-year history 
of the Jewish community of Denmark offers 
an almost unique, self-contained case study of 
tolerance in action, and its sometimes anoma- 
lous results. Second, because the modern his- 
tory of Denmark contains an episode involving 
the Jews which is certainly without parallel in 
any era, and which, viewed as the climax of three 
hundred years of harmony and friendship, had 
a profound effect on the status and outlook of 
Danish Jewry. 

The first recorded presence of Jews in Den- 


Max Awner recently spent a year in Denmark studying 
workers’ education under a Fulbright grant. 


mark was in 1622, when King Christian [V ip. 
vited a few Portuguese Jews into the country 
with the idea that they would help bolster Den. 
mark’s competitive position in European trade, 
But it was not until 1657, under the reign of 
Frederik III, that Jews were assured of reason. 
able security and were able to establish a rec. 
ognizable Jewish community. Religious services 
were held in private homes or temporary struc. 
tures until early in the eighteenth century, when 
the first regular synagogue was built in Freder. 
icia, an East Jutland town. Others followed, bu 
Copenhagen’s first synagogue was not opened 
until 1766. 

Jews lived and died peacefully in Denmark 
through an eighteenth century which saw the 
land of Hamlet, along with other Europea 
countries, enjoying, on the whole, economic pros- 
perity and cultural progress. Though the Jews 
lacked some civil rights accorded the rest of the 
population, on the other hand they retained cer- 
tain special commercial privileges. Jews ranked 
among the foremost business and cultural leader, 


When, at one time or another during the eight-f 


eenth centry, there were demands for sever 
restrictive measures, voiced mostly by thos 
who feared Jewish economic competition, thes 
were summarily dismissed by the authorities 
As part of the great social reform of 181 
all remaining civil curbs on Jews were lifted. 


P TO about the end of the eighteenth century, 

Danish Jews by and large refrained from frat: 
ernizing to any great degree with their Gentil 
neighbors. Though there never were any phys- 
cal ghettos, from a social standpoint the Jew 
kept pretty much to themselves. With the re- 
forms of 1814, however, there began a move: 
ment toward greater integration with the get 
eral community. This found expression partic: 
ularly in the cultural sphere, where the many 
educated Jewish families mingled freely with 
non-Jewish intellectuals, to their mutual benefit. 
But the trend took hold of the entire Jewis 
community. 

Though there was little if any religious it 
tolerance in Denmark, the trend toward greattt 
cultural and social fraternity with their Chris 
tian neighbors inevitably led many Jews to cot: 
version. Thus, the middle years of the nineteent! 
century saw hundreds of the more affluet 
Jewish families embrace Christianity. It is pet 
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haps significant that they had little to gain in 
the way of material advantage from such action. 

Side by side with conversion marched its twin 
_intermarriage. By 1880 it was estimated that 
30 per cent of all marriages involving a member 
of the Jewish community had a non-Jewish part- 
ner. By 1921 the figure had risen to well over 50 
per cent. It is probably even higher today. Be- 
tween conversions and mixed marriages the Jew- 
ish population of Denmark had dwindled by the 
turn of the century, despite some immigration 
mostly from Central Europe, to about 3500. 

Though the exodus of persecuted Jews from 
Czarist Russia began in the 1880s, few of the 
refugees reached Denmark until about 1904, 
after the second wave of pogroms. They con- 
tinued to arrive until the Bolshevik revolution 
of 1917. In 1921, it was estimated that about 
three thousand Jews either born in Russia or 
children of Russian-born Jews were in Copen- 
hagen. Thus, within about fifteen years the 
Jewish population of this small country had 
almost doubled. 

The Russian Jews were poor, generally un- 
educated, and mostly Orthodox. But many of 
them had manual skills and, with fairly gener- 
ous if not always enthusiastic aid from the old 
Jewish families, who unconsciously resented this 
intrusion of “‘uncouth foreigners” into their own 
complacent, assimilated lives, they soon began 
tomake a place for themselves in the community. 
They began to cultivate cultural interests; 
their children were welcomed and did well in 
the century-old religious schools. They worked 
hard, mostly at their traditional trades like 
tailoring and textile weaving (even today trade 
names clearly Russian Jewish in origin may be 
seen as clothing and textile firms), and, though 
it was a long time before their living standards 
approached those of the old families, on the 
whole they fared well. 

But by the mid-1920’s they too were well 
on the way to assimilation. As their material 
level of living rose their traditional ways dissi- 
pated. By 1930 the “Jewish quarter” in the 
oldest part of town had begun to break up. 
Today, though Copenhagen is certainly the 
Jewish center of Denmark, there is no such 
thing as a Jewish section within the city itself; 
Jews are well scattered among the nearly million 
and a half residents of the metropolitan area. 


IN 1940, Hitler’s hordes overran Denmark, with 

only token resistance. For more than three 
years after they conquered the country, the 
Nazis tried to make Denmark the one exception 





to their brutal policies in occupied lands. The 
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fact that they met with almost no military re- 
sistance probably had something to do with 
this. It has been claimed that they wanted to 
transform the country into a sort of showcase 
to the world of the noble aims of the “new 
order.” But more likely the primary reason 
was a purely practical one: they coveted the 
country’s rich agricultural resources and con- 
siderable shipbuilding facilities as fodder for 
their war-machine. But, despite their more or less 
lenient policies, the Danish resistance movement 
became more and more active. The Danish 
underground was noted for the subtlety and 
cleverness of its tactics rather than any par- 
ticular boldness, and these methods seemed to 
be unusually effective. 

Though up to 1943 the Jews had not been 
harmed, at one point it was proposed that they 
be forced to wear a yellow Star of David for 
identification—as Jews were obliged to wear 
this in other Nazi-occupied countries. There- 
upon King Christian X announced that he would 
be the first to wear the “Star” if his fellow Jew- 
ish countrymen were made to wear it. The 
Nazis dropped the plan. 

But in the late summer of 1943, goaded by 
the increasing activities of the underground, 
the Nazis finally struck. Much harsher civil and 
economic restrictions were clamped on _ the 
populace. Among the first to be victims were 
the six to seven thousand Danish Jews, plus about 
a thousand who had fled to Denmark from other 
German-occupied territory. 

On September 28, 1943, the German in charge 
of recruiting Danish merchant shipping for 
the Occupation, George Ferdinand Duckwitz, 
secretly informed Hans Hedtoft, then Danish 
Prime Minister at the sufferance of the Nazis, 
that the trap was about to be sprung: mass 
deportations of Danish Jews to concentration 
camps were scheduled for the next few days. 
The following day, which was Rosh Hashanah, 
the Jews were warned of their impending fate 
when they gathered in the synagogues. (Duck- 
witz’s “treachery” to the Nazi cause was never 
discovered by his superiors. He survived the 
German debacle in 1945 and, after the liberation, 
despite his modest silence, his story became 
known. King Frederik IX awarded him the High 
Commander Cross of the Dannebrog Order, 
the highest decoration that can be bestowed on 
a foreigner in Denmark. In 1953, after living 
in Denmark for eight years as a sort of unofficial 
representative of West Germany, Duckwitz was 
appointed German consul in Helsinki, Finland. 
In 1955 he returned to Copenhagen as West 
German ambassador, to be welcomed by both 
Jew and non-Jew. He held that post until 
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Feb. 1, 1958 when he was called back to Bonn 
to head an important new department in the 
German Foreign Office.) 

Duckwitz’s tip spurred the Danish under- 
ground to action. Though the underground 
cells were more or less scattered, almost over- 
night a three-pronged, far-flung rescue operation 
was organized. The object: to get the Jews 
across the narrow Oeresund strait to neutral 
Sweden, which repeatedly had offered a haven 
to Nazi victims. 

Resistance workers scoured the coastal area 
for families who would shelter small groups 
while they awaited rescue. Simultaneously the 
resistance commandeered hundreds of vehicles, 
of every description, to transport the Jews from 
their homes to these places of temporary refuge 
and eventually to the points of embarkation. 
Other underground workers meanwhile re- 
cruited a fleet of fishing boats and other small 
craft to ferry the Jews across the strait. Wher- 
ever they asked for aid they met with an enthusi- 
astic response. 

The Gestapo raids took place on schedule, be- 
ginning the night between the first and second 
of October. But when the raiders swooped 
down they found, not several thousand trem- 
bling and terrified Jews, but a mere handful 
the rescuers had failed to reach. It has been 
established that about 470 of the seven thou- 
sand Jews were apprehended and deported, near- 
ly all to the Theresienstadt camp in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Most of these, miraculously enough, sur- 
vived and returned to Denmark after the war. 


Arrer the liberation nearly all the Danes who 

had fled to Sweden, both Jews and non- 
Jews, and about half the non-Danish refugee 
Jews, returned to Denmark. Most of them 
had prospered in friendly Sweden. Back in Den- 
mark, the great majority were able to pick up 
the loose strands of their lives and resume a 
normal existence. After such an experience, 
the feelings of Denmark’s Jews toward their 
Christian neighbors can well be imagined. The 
three-hundred-year tradition of friendly co- 
existence had now been climaxed by one of the 
most magnificent acts of “I am my brother’s 
keeper” the world had ever seen. The self-sac- 
rifice of some Christians in other countries (es- 
pecially Holland) in concealing Jews in their 
homes during the Nazi occupation can be 
compared with it, but certainly the Danish act 
was the most comprehensive and effective. It 
is safe to say that in no other country in the 
world today do the feelings of a Jewish minority 
toward a non-Jewish majority so closely ap- 
proach genuine love. 


JEWISH FRoNTER 


Among many Jews—and I am speaking of 
those Jews who do acknowledge their Jewishnes 
—there is a far greater identification with Danish 
culture and nationality than with the Jewis, 
community. This is true even of those who 
came to Denmark from Eastern Europe in the 
early years of the century, and certainly of their 


children. 


One elderly, cultured man who fled the Ruy. 
sian pogroms told me quite frankly that he had 
the greatest admiration and affection for most 
of his Danish associates, but little regard for 
most of his co-religionists. Though still freely 
acknowledging his Jewishness (he had a typically 
Jewish name and often reverted to Yiddish 
idioms) he had divorced himself almost com. 
pletely from the Jewish community and seemed 
to find satisfaction in condemning his fellow 
Jews for, as he put it, their “narrowness, clan- 
nishness, and constant petty bickering.” The 
Danes, on the other hand, were people of “broad 
culture and great dignity” in his estimation. The 
irony of this situation lies in the fact that most 
non-Jewish Danes would undoubtedly express 
an exactly opposite estimate of the relative 
qualities of the two groups. Though I never 
actually heard a Dane express precisely thos 
sentiments, I have so often noted their tendency 
to belittle themselves that I can well imagine 


one asserting that Danes are narrow and clannish, | 


while Jews are people of broad culture and great 
dignity. 

At all events, it is clear that Danish Jews fed 
such a sense of loyalty to their country and 
their fellow-countrymen, such a sense of be- 
longing to the national culture and institutions, 
that there is little room left for participation 
in purely Jewish cultural and national causes 
They are not actuated, I believe, by a fear that 
too much Jewish activity will result in suspicion 
and anti-Semitism. In addition to the historical 
factors already noted, the 150-year-old heritage 
of conversion and intermarriage has left in its 
wake, not only masses of fractional Jews, but an 
estimated 200,000 Danes who can trace some 
Jewish blood in their ancestry. Few Danes can 
be certain there is not a single Jewish twig in 
their family tree. It is difficult to imagine anti- 
Semitism springing from such stock. 

Danish Jews are, to put it mildly, half-hearted 
in aiding Israel. Yet, they consistently give 
rather generously to local charities, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish. If a Zionist cause can be given 
some domestic angle it is almost sure to benefit. 
Jews gave liberally a few years ago when a na- 
tional drive was conducted to erect a hospital 
in Israel in memory of King Christian X (he who 
pledged himself to wear the yellow badge). And 
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imost half of the adult Jewish population of 
the country attended—at two and three times 
normal admission prices for comparable events— 
a recent grand concert for the benefit of Israel, 
st which some of Denmark’s finest artists, Jewish 
and Gentile, contributed their talents. + 

It is significant and ironic, but not surprising, 
that some Danish Christian leaders are better 
friends of Israel than most Danish Jews. The 
former Danish delegate to the United Nations, 
Frode Jakobsen, who is also a member of the 
Danish Parliament, was an outspoken friend of 
Israel in the General Assembly, and wrote fre- 
quently for leading Danish newspapers in de- 
fense of the Jewish state. 

A well-known Lutheran minister, Paul Borch- 
senius, has visited Israel several times and has 
written enthusiastically about it, including a 
widely translated biography of Ben-Gurion. Dr. 
Aage Berthelsen, a leading educator, writer and 
political figure, is extremely vocal in support 
of Jewish interests. A leader in the 1943 rescue, 
he has written a book on his experiences which 
has been translated in many countries, including 
the U.S. and Israel. As an appendix, it contains 
aremarkable analysis and condemnation of anti- 
Semitism. Berthelsen told me of a discussion he 
once had with the president of the Copenhagen 
Jewish community. The Christian argued for 
more Jewish cultural and religious activity, 
while the Jewish leader insisted there already 
was too much! 

The Danish Jewish community is not affiliated 
with the World Jewish Congress: as one Jewish 
leader expressed it, Danish Jews “think they 
can handle their own problems.” There is little 
contact beyond the purely personal level be- 
tween the Danish Jews and their co-religionists 
in the Western Hemisphere. There are fairly 
active branches of ORT, HIAS, and similar or- 
ganizations, besides a women’s Zionist group 
numbering over five hundred members. But 
even these groups are relatively insular in out- 
look; the women’s unit is not affiliated with any 
of the women’s Zionist organizations. 


Qnty from the point of view of religion does 

the picture appear brighter—especially if 
it is set against the over-all religious scene in 
Denmark. The Danes are notoriously indifferent 
to religion—or at least to its outward appear- 
ances. The Lutheran Church is the state church 
in Denmark, and a reported ninety-six per cent 
of all Danish families belong to it (it must be 
assumed merely because it is the customary thing 
to do since membership is not obligatory). But 
only a tiny minority of these ever attend ser- 
vices (except at Christmas). 
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In the Jewish community, by contrast, actual 
synagogue membership is not as high, propor- 
tionately, but attendance at services is consider- 
ably higher. The 1200-capacity Great Syna- 
gogue of Copenhagen and a much smaller ultra- 
Orthodox synagogue are, of course, crowded 
on the High Holy Days. But fully three hundred 
worshippers come to the Great Synagogue on an 
ordinary Saturday morning—a surprisingly 
high proportion of them young people. Dr. 
Marcus Melchior the sixty-year-old chief rabbi 
of Denmark and spiritual leader of the Great 
Synagogue, claims that more people attend his 
synagogue than all other Jewish houses of wor- 
ship in Scandinavia combined, though less than 
twenty-five per cent of all Scandinavian Jews 
live in Denmark. 

About 250 children attend the full-time Jew- 
ish day school, Dr. Melchior told me, and another 
two hundred the religious school in the after- 
noons and evenings. He claims that 2500 of 
the seven thousand Jews live in kosher homes, 
served by four kosher butchers. 


The Great Synagogue calls itself Conservative, 
but according to American usage it would un- 
questionably be considered Orthodox; men and 
women are segregated, and there is no organ. 
The atmosphere in the synagogue is dignified 
and decorous. The form of the Sabbath service 
is not much different from that in America, and 
outside of a few rather incongruous (to an 
American) high silk hats, the general appearance 
of a congregation in worship is strikingly similar 
to the average middle-class synagogue in this 
country. 

Rabbi Melchior is an impressive personality. 
A member of an old Danish family, he studied 
in Germany, was ordained and occupied a pulpit 
there before coming to Copenhagen in 1947. 
He is an eloquent orator, and is much in demand 
for lectures and other public functions outside 
the Jewish community. Yet the small minority 
of more nationally-minded and culture-con- 
scious Jews shake their heads over his role in 
the community. One such Jew, in response to 
my direct question, observed tersely: ‘He is a 
good rabbi for this kind of a community.” On 
the other hand I have talked with Jews so far 
removed from Jewish identification that they 
thought Melchior was ¢oo parochial. 

Though a son and daughter among his six 
children volunteered for the Israeli forces in 
the war of 1948 (the daughter as a nurse), the 
rabbi fears that “too many of our best young 
Jews” may be induced to go to Israel, leaving 
only the mediocre to uphold what he sees as 
Jewish tradition in Denmark. He is sympa- 
thetic to Israel, and understands her problems, 
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but he states quite bluntly that Denmark comes 
first. (Paradoxically, in proportion to Jewish 
population, Denmark was third among the na- 
tions of the world in sending volunteers to fight 
for Israel in 1948. About forty Jewish young 
men and women joined the Israeli forces, plus 
a few non-Jewish Danes.) 

The political role of the Danish Jews is neg- 
ligible. In the light of their background and 
close integration in the national totality, it is 
perhaps not surprising that I could find no evi- 
dence that Jews as a group are more liberally 
inclined in politics than other segments of the 
population, as they are in the United States and 
other Western countries. In fact, since probably 
a smaller proportion of Jews are industrial work- 
ers than the national average, and since in Den- 
mark as in practically all other European coun- 
tries people tend to vote along class or occupa- 
tional lines much more than they do in the 
United States, it is likely that a somewhat smaller 
share of Jewish votes goes to the Social Demo- 
cratic Party than that party has among the 
total population. Like their Gentile counter- 
parts, most Jewish businessmen probably vote 
for the Conservatives; perhaps a sprinkling for 
the Liberals (there are practically no Jewish 
farmers) ; while many scholars and intellectuals 
lean toward the Radicals. 

Though a fair number of Denmark’s leading 
businesses are Jewish-owned, Jewish influence on 
national economic life has certainly declined 
since the days of the eighteenth century traders, 
and is said to have shrunk further in the last 
fifty years to the point of negligibility today. 
It is a fairly common sight, however, in a stroll 
along the streets of Copenhagen, to see names 
like Cohen, Levin or Weiner in commercial areas. 
Needless to say, these businessmen suffer not at 
all by reason of their non-Danish names. 

Jews are active in the professions, particularly 
the academic professions, far beyond their ratio 
to the total population. The chancellor of the 
University of Copenhagen is Dr. Erik Warburg, 
a Jew. Niels Bohr, Denmark’s world-renowned 
physicist, is half-Jewish. Ebbe Rode, probably 
Denmark’s greatest actor, is married to a Jewess. 
In the Danish version of The Diary of Anne 
Frank, which recently played more than one 
hundred performances at a leading Copenhagen 
theatre, Rode gave a moving portrayal of Anne’s 
father. George Brandes (1842-1927), one of 
the Danes who have had great influence on 
world thought, was of Jewish origin. 


THAT; in outline, is the Jewish community of 
Denmark. I have tried to suggest, in these 
pages, the difficult situation confronting these 
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seven thousand people. Denmark is one of th 
few countries of Europe in which there neve 
has been any organized or overt native anti. 
Semitism. On the contrary, as I hope I haye 
shown, in the nearly three hundred years fp. 
tween their first arrival and World War II, Jey; 
were welcomed and they enjoyed, on the whol, 
an extraordinary degree of cultural, social, anj 
economic equality. When, in 1940, anti-Semit. 
ism was introduced from outside, the Danes aroy 
to frustrate it. 

In the face of all this the Danish Jewish com. 
munity, instead of flowering into one of th 
most culturally fruitful and alert centers ip 
Europe—Jewishly—has constantly sought ave. 
nues of escape from its Jewishness and, finding 
them so easily, has drifted farther and farther 
into, on the one hand, an inert absorption into 
the mainstream of Danish national life; on the 
other, a stubborn isolation from the mainstream 
of world Jewish life. It has been said (and dis- 
puted) that barring another catastrophe of the 
proportions of the Czarist pogroms or the Hitler 
horror, Danish Jewry, as a religious and culturl 
entity, will be extinct within one hundred years, 

It would take a harsh critic indeed to condemn 
the Danish Jews for their role in Danish history, 
in the light of what their country has done for 
them. Still, a haven of hope and help for hard- 
pressed Jews has become instead a graveyard 
for the cultural and national aspirations of thos 
who were lucky enough—they thought—to 
be identified with it. And thus we come again 
to the dilemma confronting Jews and other per- 
secuted minorities: is it only in an unending 
struggle against injustice and persecution tht 
national identity and cultural self-esteem can 
be sustained? It is an old question, but it stil 
bears pondering. 
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Goodbye to Huleh! 


by Leo 


— two hundred thousand years ago, 
according to the geologists, the countryside 
north of Lake Kinneret was shaken by a mighty 
earthquake. As a result, Lake Kinneret sank 
about seven hundred feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, while a portion of the Jordan 
River, only ten miles north of the lake, was lifted 
230 feet above sea-level. The river had to ne- 
gotiate the difference in levels—almost a thous- 
and feet over a short ten-mile stretch—and, in 
a mad rush, burrowed deeper and deeper into 
the ground, until the Jordan River gorge which 
divides Palestine from Syria was created over 
the ages. But in the upper part of the ten-mile 
stretch, the earthquake had piled up millions of 
tons of heavy basalt rock, hardened lava, black 
and immovable. This caused the waters of the 
Jordan to back up until they swamped the 
countryside north of the natural dam and cre- 
ated Huleh Lake, swamps and marshes. 


Jordan River gets its waters from seven 
different springs, melting snow on the Lebanese 
mountains, and the torrential winter rains which 
rush through canyons and gorges towards the 
main river-course. The mountains around the 
river act as a water-drain, collecting the winter 
rainfall and directing it towards the Jordan 
from November till March. Only part of this 
water could gush over the top of the natural 
basalt dam; the rest remained to stagnate and 
provide a breeding-ground for fish, snakes, gnats, 
the malaria-carrying mosquito, and for papyrus 
reeds, Wild boars also made Huleh their peren- 
nial headquarters. 


Although most people do not differentiate 
between swamps and marshes and use both terms 
interchangeably, there is a difference: marshes 
are expanses of regularly-flooded land, over- 
gtown by vegetation, while swamps are tracts 
of wet spongy land, overgrown, too, but with 
less water than in the marshes. The Huleh region, 
in acres, consisted of two thousand acres of lake, 
five thousand acres of marsh, and some three 
thousand acres of marginal swamp: a total of ten 
thousand acres of mosquito paradise. At two 
acres per farming family, there would be room 
for five thousand farming units—or fifty 100- 
farm villages—if the swamps, marshes and lake 
could be drained. 

The if was a big one. 





Leo Heiman is an Israeli journalist whose articles have 
appeared in the Jewish Frontier and other publications. 


Heiman 


The Jewish National Fund was accused of 
wasting money, when it bought the entire Huleh 
area from various sheikhs. “The JNF is sinking 
its funds into swamps,” critics commented caus- 
tically. Indeed, it was clear that only an in- 
dependent Jewish State with great technical 
and financial resources could tackle tne herculean 
task of draining the Huleh area. During the 
War of Independence, the area was under attack 
by the Syrian Army. However, it advanced only 
some ninety to three hundred yards and was 
stopped by the defenders of Dardara, Hulata and 
other swamp settlements, and by the impene- 
trable marshes themselves. 

After the war, the area became a paradise for 
fishermen and hunters. Commercial boar-hunt- 
ing with flashlights and machine-guns was then 
in vogue. Working in pairs, the hunters would 
enter the swamps at dusk on foot, one carrying 
a powerful flashlight and the other a Bren light 
machine-gun or a Thompson .45-caliber sub- 
machine-gun. Walking until they found a boar- 
path trodden through the reeds, the hunters 
would wait until they heard the grunting of the 
boar. The animal would stop, breathing heavily, 
exposed in the glare of the flashlight and fascin- 
ated by the sudden beam of light cutting through 
the darkness. The gunner would then cut him 
down with two or three short bursts of fire. Real 
sportsmen never used lights, of course, and fired 
only rifles. But commercial hunters explained 
that if a boar is only wounded he charges straight 
at the light, and a boar’s charge is more dan- 
gerous than that of a lion. Only several high- 
impact slugs could stop a boar before he reached 
the hunters. 


Hv ex old-timers liked to tell the story of an 

American tourist who got lost in the swamps 
and wandered about until he came upon a boy 
from one of the neighboring settlements. The 
boy was looking into the water with a magnify- 
ing glass and making passes with a butterfly net 
at a big catfish. 

“What are you doing here?”’, the tourist asked. 

“Catching fish.” 

“How can you catch fish with a butterfly 
net?” 

“It’s easy,” the boy answered. ‘All you have 
to do is look at the fish through the other end 
of a magnifying-glass. When it looks so small 
that it’s like your little finger you grab it with 
the butterfly net and throw it on the sand.” 
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The old-timers, who relished telling this one 
in its seven variations, implied that the JNF was 
like the kibbutz boy and wanted to convert ten 
thousand acres of water-logged land into dry 
farmland with the technical means at its disposal. 

But the Huleh project got into stride in 1952 
when the Jewish National Fund signed a contract 
with Jake Sensibar, head of the Construction 
Aggregates Corporation of Chicago. Jake Sen- 
sibar is a son of poor Russian- Jewish immigrants 
who fled from Russian pogroms to Palestine 
towards the end of the 19th century. Jake’s 
father became a farmer in one of Baron de 
Rothschild’s colonies. Before the First World 
War, the Sensibar family moved to the United 
States and became Jewish farmers in the Chicago 
area. Jake left school and at sixteen made twen- 
ty-five cents a day as a pick-and-shovel man, 
loading sand on railway trucks in a Gary, In- 
diana, construction project. He’s been loading 
sand ever since. 

Sensibar’s giant dredges and other equipment 
cut through the swamps and marshes to dig a 
series of nineteen canals—three main arteries 
and sixteen lateral drainage canals—while the 
Jewish National Fund built dams, bridges and 
new roads to exploit the regained land. After 
training JNF crews, Jake’s Americans returned 
to Chicago leaving the Israelis to finish the job. 


The Jewish National Fund is keeping four 
hundred acres (two hundred each of marshes 
and lake) as a national park and wildlife pre- 
serve and has established the Huleh Development 
Authority—jointly with the Government and 
Jewish Agency—to administer the regained land. 


HREE problems still to be tackled are the weeds 

and silt, the Syrians, and the migratory birds. 
Weeds and silt are the easiest to cope with. When 
the last earth dam at the Jordan River’s outlet 
was removed to let the Huleh waters rush down 
to Kinneret through the new Jordan Canal 
(blasted in the rocks to by-pass the 200,000- 
year-old basalt-lava obstacles) , the water’s move- 
ment resulted in colossal suction upstream: the 
newly-created currents washed away the banks 
of the canals and carried silt downstream until 
the main canals were partly clogged. In addition, 
the rotating currents carried away thousands of 
tons of weeds and roots of reeds which had been 
burned earlier and swept the whole mass down- 
stream until it was mixed with the silt and 
clogged the canals even worse. Add to this 
unusually heavy winter rains, and you can see 
how nature is putting up a struggle for Huleh. 
But all this notwithstanding, the swamps and 
marshes as well as two-thirds of the lake have 
now been cleared and drained dry. All that 
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remains is a small body of water along the junc. 
tion of the three main canals. 

The authorities for the project decided ty 
wait before dredging the silt out of the main 
canals to deliver the coup-de-grace to Huleh, 
This operation might have been carried out but 
at a much greater cost and with uncertain re. 
sults, because the heavy winter rains would send 
more silt into the canals. In 1958, when the 
hot sun puts an end to all rain, the two giant 
dredges will chew their way through the silt. 
blocks and one will be able to walk on foot all 
the way across Lake Huleh. 


The Syrians object to any constructive work 
carried out in Israel, because they object to |. 
rael’s very existence. They claim that the con- 
struction of new roads would make it easier for 
the “Zionist aggressors” to invade “peace-loving 
Syria.” They seem to forget that the same roads 
and the absence of swamps would make it easier 
for Syria’s hundreds of Soviet tanks to roll into 
Israel from the Syrian heights. If Israel really 
had only warlike and strategic considerations 
in mind, she would have left the Huleh wilder- 
ness as it was, since the wide belt of swamps and 
marshes provided the best protection against 
the Soviet armor. 


But it is the birds which cause the main 
headache now as far as the Huleh project is 
concerned. The problem of the birds cannot 
be solved by bulldozers and dredges or by cannon, 
Thousands of years have taught storks, for in- 
stance, to stop at Huleh on their way from 
Eastern Europe to Africa. Hundreds of thouws- 
ands of storks have used Huleh as a convenient 
motel and roadside diner every year before the 
Jewish National Fund and Jake Sensibar made 
farmland out of swamps, cotton and rice planta- 
tions out of marshes, and groves out of the lake 
bottom. The bewildered birds now circle for 
hours over the spot where Huleh swamps ought 
to be and, finding nothing but plowed land, 
swoop down on any body of water in the 
immediate neighborhood. This means that they 
settle on the fishponds of all neighboring settle- 
ments. In this fashion, several hundred storks 
swooped down on the fishponds of Ayelet Ha- 
shahar, a prosperous kibbutz just off Huleh, and 
swallowed several thousand carp in two days, 
causing ten thousand pounds ($5500) of 
damage. 


I was told by Shlomo Mizrahi of the kibbutz 
secretariat that seven settlements with fishponds 
in the vicinity of Huleh are demanding long- 
term interest-free loans to acquire special nets 
to be stretched over the ponds. Such nets att 
very expensive, however, and it is a safe bet that 
the wise birds, finding the neighboring ponds 
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covered by nets, would go on some thirty miles 
uth to the Valley of Jezreel, where hundreds 
of fishponds are teeming with fat lazy carp, to 
he eaten at will by hungry storks, The canals 
of Huleh, to be sure, are swarming with more 
fsh than ever; but storks cannot fish in deep 
water and certainly not in moving waters. Since 
there are currents in the Huleh canals, the fish 
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there will be caught by fishermen but not by 
the bills of storks. 


THE Mosquito paradise of Huleh is rapidly 

becoming the granary of Israel due to six 
years of hard work by the Jewish National Fund. 
This is the last opportunity in 200,000 years to 
say goodbye to Lake Huleh. 


Humane Slaughter 


by Murray Frank 


Guase disunity in the ranks of American 
Jewry over the Humane Slaughter Bill, now 
awaiting action in the U.S. Senate, manifested 
itself during the recent debate on the bill in the 
House of Representatives. As adopted by the 
House (by a voice vote with few dissenting 
votes), the bill contains a section which recog- 
nizes shechitah, the Jewish method of slaughter- 
ing animals, as a humane method. 

The bill, including the “Jewish amendment” 
(as it was dubbed in Congress), was opposed 
by Orthodox elements, specifically by the Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis. It was supported by 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America and the 
United Synagogues of America, the Conservative 
groups, by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Reform groups, as well as by 
such major Jewish organizations as the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress and the American Jewish 
Committee. 

Thus, only the Orthodox groups fought 
against the bill and are still the only ones to 
carry their fight against it to the Senate. 
Whether they will do better in the Senate re- 
mains to be seen, but the struggle put up by the 
Orthodox groups when the bill came up in the 
House was ineffective. For one thing, it was 
poorly organized and came too late—a few 
Orthodox rabbis came to Washington on the 
eve of the debate and buttonholed some-mem- 
bers of Congress. For another thing, there was 
no unanimity in Orthodox ranks: some felt that 
Orthodoxy ought to go along with the “Jewish 
amendment” on the ground that it provided 
sufficient protection to shechitah. An interest- 
ing situation was the reaction of Jewish mem- 
bers of Congress. Out of nine Jews in the House, 
only one spoke up in favor of the Orthodox 
viewpoint and against the bill, while the others 
either favored the bill or voiced no opinion. 

After passage in the House, the bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Agriculture Committee, 


which is expected to report it out to the Senate 
floor for debate and a vote probably in May or 
June. Approval there will require only the 
President’s signature for final enactment. As 
these lines are written, Orthodox leaders are busy 
contacting members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in the hope of holding up action on 
the bill. From what this observer learns, the: 
attitude of the Senators is favorable toward the 
bill and they are inclined to adopt the House 
bill with its ‘“‘Jewish amendment.” 

Nevertheless, there is a good deal of confusion 
in the minds of liberal-minded, Jewish-friendly 
Senators who desire to please the American 
Jewish community, but who are puzzled over 
the Jewish division on the issue. This situation 
was evident among many House members who 
failed to understand the reasons for the division 
in Jewish ranks. The Congress, it should be 
noted, is more than willing to go along with the 
Jewish point of view in the matter, provided 
there is unanimity in Jewish ranks. 

Agitation for a humane slaughter bill has been 
going on for several years. The first such bill 
was introduced in May, 1955, and others fol- 
lowed later in both houses of Congress. All of 
these bills required a determination by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to what methods of 
slaughter are humane and they provided that 
slaughterers use only humane methods or face 
criminal penalties. Not much progress was made 
on any of these bills in 1955 and 1956 (84th 
Congress), except that the Senate passed a bill 
calling for study and research of improved 
methods of slaughter over a two-year period. 

When the 85th Congress was convened in 
January, 1957, at least eight humane slaughter 
bills were introduced in the House and several 
in the Senate. In April, 1957, the House Agri- 
culture Committee began hearings on these bills. 
A delegation representing twenty-two major 
Jewish organizations in the U.S. testified before 
the Committee and presented a very effective 
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case for the Jewish viewpoint. The spokesmen 
were Rabbi Isaac Lewin of Yeshiva University 
and a leader of the Orthodox rabbinate, and Dr. 
Leo Pfeffer, chief counsel for the American 
Jewish Congress. The twenty-two organizations 
in whose name they spoke included all Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform rabbinical and lay 
groups, as well as the American Jewish Congress, 
Jewish War Veterans, Jewish Labor Committee, 
B'nai B'rith, National Community Relations 
Advisory Council (representing a number of 
national organizations and thirty-six Jewish 
community councils), etc. 

The delegation opposed all pending bills on 
the ground that they “give a completely false 
impression of the Jewish kosher method of 
slaughtering animals and may become the basis 
of restrictions against one of the most important 
precepts of the Jewish faith, thus endangering 
a primary civil liberty—freedom of religion.” 
It explained the method of shechitah, cited ref- 
erences from Jewish religious works going back 
to the Scriptures and Maimonides, and quoted 
from many sources and experts to show that 
shechitah is a humane method. 


HE MEMBERS of the committee were con- 
vinced by the Jewish argument and decided 
to rewrite the bill. By June, a new bill was pre- 
pared encompassing the most essential and ac- 
ceptable parts of the eight bills, and a section 
was added to the effect that “slaughtering in 
conformity with the practices and requirements 
of any established religious faith . . . are hereby 
declared to be humane within the meaning of 
this. act.”” This amendment, however, was not 
acceptable to the Jewish groups. They wanted 
the Jewish religion to be specifically mentioned 
and that shechitah be specifically recognized as 
humane. The Orthodox groups at first gave the 
impression that they would be willing to 
approve a strong amendment to safeguard 
shechitah. 

The revised bill, known as H.R. 8308, was 
approved by the House Agriculture Committee 
on July 9, 1957, and placed on the calendar for 
House action. The Jewish organizations, with 
the consent of the Orthodox groups, now urged 
the leaders of Congress to defer action on the 
bill until the 1958 session so that a more accept- 
able amendment on shechitah could be prepared. 
To this they readily agreed, but the Congres- 
sional leaders stated emphatically that a humane 
slaughter bill will definitely be taken up in the 
new session and that the Jewish groups must be 
prepared with their amendment. Thus, the 
Jewish leaders were given “carte blanche” to 
write an amendment satisfactory to the Amer- 
ican Jewish community. 
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A new amendment was subsequently drawp 
up through the co-operation of Jewish Congres. 
man Abraham J. Multer, Dr. Pfeffer, and other, 
Copies of the new amendment were circulated 
among the various Jewish groups and their ap. 
proval was in due time obtained, except for the 
Orthodox groups. The latter stated that they 
were opposed to any humane slaughter bill o 
any amendment applying to shechitah becays 
they regarded any change in the status quo x 
a possible threat to shechitah. At best, the 
Orthodox groups were willing to agree to a bill 
calling for the appointment of a committee ty 
study the matter over the next few years—but 
no definitive action now. 


When the new session opened in January, 
1958, the amendment was submitted to the lead. 
ership of Congress and the members of the Hous 
Agriculture Committee, all of whom immed:- 
ately approved it. It was then decided that the 
amendment be introduced by Congressman Vic. 
tor L. Anfuso, a non-Jew and the only member 
of the Agriculture Committee from New York. 


THE NEW amendment recognizes two methods 

of slaughtering as humane: one, where the 
animal is “rendered insensible to pain by a single 
blow or gunshot or an electrical, chemical or 
other means that is rapid and effective, before 
being shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut;” 
the other, by the Jewish method of shechitah. 
It specifically states that slaughtering is humane 
if it is “in accordance with the ritual require- 
ments of the Jewish faith or any other religious 
faith that prescribes a method of slaughter 
whereby the animal suffers loss of consciousness 
by anemia of the brain caused by the simul- 
taneus and instantaneous severence of the carotid 
arteries with a sharp instrument.” 


To make doubly sure that the constitutional 
rights of religious freedom are not violated, 
Congressman Anfuso added a new section at the 
end of the bill which states: ‘Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prohibit, abridge, or 
in any way hinder the religious freedom of any 
person or group to slaughter and prepare for 
the slaughter of livestock in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his religion.” 
Thus, the amendment was considerably strength- 
ened by the double expression of the recognition 
of shechitah as humane and the assurance of 
ritual slaughter by all according to their reli- 
gious precepts. 

During the debate in the House only one voice 
of opposition was heard, that of Congressman 
Leonard Farbstein, who represents New York’s 
East Side. Farbstein read a telegram from the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis, describing itself as 
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“the highest rabbinical authority in the United 
States” and stressing its opposition to the bill 
thus: “From historical viewpoint American Jew- 
‘sh community has cause for deep concern over 
such legislation, for experience demonstrates 
that it leads in time to agitation against shechitah 
itself. Moreover, except shechitah, the methods 
prescribed in the bill as humane are highly dubi- 
ous. This demonstrates that further study and 
research are necessary before any legislation is 
proposed.” 


This opposition was ineffective as far as Con- 
gress was concerned, because the new amend- 
ments recognizing shechitah as humane and as- 
suring the continuation of religious slaughter as 
a constitutional right under religious freedom 
were ignored. 


At this point in the debate, Jewish division 
over the issue was at its sharpest. Mr. Farbstein, 
after reading the telegram, cited the example in 
England where a humane slaughter bill was en- 
acted and later another bill was introduced in 
Parliament to declare shechitah illegal. He 
warned that the same would happen here: 
if a change were made, there would be attempts 
to outlaw shechitah. Congressman Multer—to 
refute the arguments presented by Farbstein and 
the Orthodox rabbis—cited a letter of January 
29, 1958, by Dr. Pfeffer to the House Agri- 
culture Committee, stating that the new amend- 
ments recognizing shechitah as humane were ac- 
ceptable to the Conservative and Reform groups 
and the American Jewish Congress. ‘‘With this 
understanding,” wrote Dr. Pfeffer, “I am 
authorized by the organizations listed above to 
inform you that these organizations and their 
membership have no opposition to H.R. 8308, 
as amended.” 


Shortly after approval of the bill in the House, 
the Union of Orthodox Rabbis issued a statement 
protesting against the Jewish organizations 
which withdrew their opposition to the bill, 
accusing them of having endangered the future 
of shechitah by their action. The Jewish groups 
favoring the bill, however, maintained that the 
“Jewish amendment” was a strong assurance 
for shechitah and warned that if the Orthodox 
elements succeed in defeating the bill in the 
Senate there would exist a greater danger that 
anew bill would be adopted by Congress eventu- 
ally which would not contain the present safe- 
guards for shechitah. 


_Thus, the controversy continues in Jewish 
circles. It has been quite a long time since the 
American Jewish community has been so divided 
over a religious issue as it is now over the ques- 
tion of shechitah and the Humane Slaughter Bill. 
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The Midrash as Poetry 


by Grace Goldin 


[ WAS not trying to rewrite the Bible. This 
statement is so self-evident as to be unneces- 
sary. Anyway, I was not trying to turn the 
Biblical book of Ruth into English verse. But 
those who come upon a narrative poem manifest- 
ly dealing with the fates and fortunes of Eli- 
melech, Naomi, Boaz, and Ruth may not under- 
stand what else I was trying to do. To all such 
let me explain that I was utilizing a new source, 
one never used before in English poetry—the 
rabbinic Midrash. Modern English poets have 
drawn upon all sorts of sources, Chinese and 
Japanese and Sanscrit and Gaelic, but so far no- 
body I know of has turned to the classical Mid- 
rashic material. Yet this is what excited me, 
what I was trying to transmit, and not the Bible, 
which has served over and over again as rich 
thematic material for poets of every language. 


At first, a Bible-oriented reader is going to 
be puzzled by my poem, Come Under the Wings. 
So much goes awry with the plot, it is all so 
different from what he had been brought up 
to expect. Ruth and Orpah are princesses in 
Moab. Orpah is the great-grandmother of Goli- 
ath, as Ruth is the great-grandmother of David. 
Boaz is seventy years old when he meets Ruth, 
and dies on his wedding night. What is all this? 


My apparently arbitrary plotting 4as a method 
—a method not mine. I took it from rabbis who 
lived two thousand years before I was born, 
to whom the Bible meant so much they couldn’t 
leave it alone. They could not sate their love of 
it on the simple meaning of its sentences. 
They played on each word—they viewed each 
concept seven different ways. Why were Ruth 
and Orpah daughters of the King of Moab? To 
heighten the value of the convert, Ruth, who 
was conquered for Judaism. Why was Orpah 
the great-grandmother of Goliath? To balance 
the cast of characters: as one gave birth to a 
giant on the heathen side of Jordan, so the other 
gave birth to a different kind of giant on our 
side of Jordan. Also because—as Rabbi Judah 


Come Under the Wings: A Midrash on Ruth by Grace 
Goldin (Jewish Publication Society) has just been pub- 
lished. This engaging personal account of the making 
of a poem highlights the search of an American writer for 
fresh, untapped Jewish sources for English poetry. Mrs. 
Goldin’s prose sketches have appeared in Commentary and 
other publications. She is the wife of Judah Goldin, Dean 
of the Teachers’ Institute of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, who has just been appointed Professor of Jewish 
Studies at Yale University. 


said in the name of Rabbi Isaac—‘Four miles 
did Orpah proceed with her mother-in-law, and 
as a reward four mighty men descended from 
her, as it is said, These four were born to the 
giant (II Sam. 21:22)”—of whom Goliath was 
but one. 

Why was Boaz seventy years old on his wed- 
ding night? To prove the might of God: when 
He wants a miracle, He can have it even against 
odds; in fact, He likes to double the odds against 
Him. When He wants to make a man an an- 
cestor, He waits beyond the last possible minute 
(and waited still longer with His beloved Ab- 
raham). To intensify the miracle the rabbis 
even contended that Ruth was forty years old 
when Boaz met her; commenting on the verse, 
Go, my daughter (Ruth 2:2), Rabbi Jannai 
said: “She was forty years of age and yet you 
call her daughter? The answer is that she looked 
like a girl of fourteen.” (This last rabbinic de- 


tail, the age of Ruth, I reluctantly sacrificed in | 


the interests of romantic probability.) Fur- 


thermore, the rabbis say that Ruth lived to see | 


her great-grandson, David, mount the throne 
of Israel: what other reward could there possib- 
ly be commensurate to her credit in embracing 
Judaism? 

In all this, the rabbis of the first five centuries 
of the Christian era had one burning intention: 
to glorify the Name of God and justify His 
purposes for His people Israel. 

Whatever He does, be sure His reason is 

That all men may perceive Him, and adore. 


I had my own reasons for attaching myself 
to the rabbis—two, to be exact. First: I am 
not a large-size poet. When you read my verse 
you “walk by little rivers in a land just big 
enough.” I relish poetry enormously, and can- 
not get enough of the poetry of others; I would 
be glad to be the source of experiences as huge 
and unforgettable as theirs. But it was expedient, 
when I desired to be heard, for me to locate a 
big tradition and stand firmly on its shoulders. 


THE OTHER reason I went to the rabbis was 

that I fell in love with their material, which 
happened to be mine by inheritance. This did 
not come about without prodding. I had no 
Hebrew—neither Scripture nor Mishnah, Mid- 
rash, Halachah, or Agadah—no training what- 
ever in the peculiar convolutions of rabbinic 
thought. Only pre-existing commitment can caf- 
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ry an untaught reader through the Soncino Mid- 
rash—volumes beautifully printed but a most 
pedestrian translation. If Max Kadushin had not 
passionately dinned into my ears the merits of 
Midrash, of the rabbinic way of thinking, I 
would never have dared sample it. He intrigued 
me with concepts and images, being an incan- 
descent teacher; and the desire I had always 
formlessly cherished to become a “Jewish writer” 
_Thadn’t the faintest notion how— seized upon 
material Max opened up to me. 

Rabbi Ze’ira said: This scroll (of Ruth) 
tells us nothing either of cleanliness or of 
uncleanliness, either of prohibition or per- 
mission. For what purpose then was it 
written? To teach how great is the reward 
of those who do deeds of kindness. 


This is the passage from which eventually my 
title came: 

The Lord recompense thy work, and a 
full reward be given thee of the Lord God 
of Israel, under whose wings thou art come 
to trust (Ruth 2:12). Come and consider 
how great is the power of the righteous, 
and how great is the power of righteous- 
ness, and how great the power of those 
who do kindly deeds, for they shelter 
neither in the shadow of the morning, nor 
in the shadow of the wings of the earth, 
nor in the shadow of the sun, nor in the 
shadow of the wings of the Hayyoth, or 
the cherubim or the seraphim, but under 
whose wings do they shelter? Under the 
shadow of Him at whose word the world 
was created, as it is said, How excellent is 
Thy lovinghindness, O God! therefore the 
children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of Thy wings (Ps. 36:7). 


Who can resist it? And that marvelous Mid- 
rashic sentence, which became the theme of 
my book: ‘Boaz played his part, and Ruth 
played hers, and Naomi played hers, whereupon 
the Holy One blessed be He said, ‘I too must 
play mine.’ ” 

How could I use all this best? Here my 
husband took over. Evening after evening, Ju- 
dah sat with me working out character and mo- 
tivation from the hints and snatches at our dis- 
posal in the Soncino Midrash and Louis Ginz- 
berg’s Legends of the Jews (where all Midrashic 
narratives are gathered together by an encyclo- 
pedic mind.) I am bad at character, worse at 
plot. “I don’t know how you're going to do 
it,” Judah would say, “but this is what’s got 
to happen”—and we derived an outline for the 
next few pages, and I retired for the night to 
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make poems of it. I would work till my mind 
went blank sometime before dawn. 


Not one line of the verse is my husband’s, but 


he created the character of Elimelech and per- 
ceived how Elimelech met his death, a subject 


upon which even the Midrash is silent. Judah 
gave me the character of Naomi; that Ruth 
rejected Boaz in the fields in his insight; on every 
page there is some allusion, image, or quotation, 
drawn not from our specific texts but from the 
entire scope of Jewish tradition, which Judah 
knows and I do not. All my knowledge lies at 
his fingertips. 

So the book was really a collaboration. I claim 
the character of Boaz, the character of Ruth, 
and their relationship. But here too I was guided 
by the Midrash. Interpreting the verse, And 
her hap was to light on a part of the field be- 
longing unto Boaz (Ruth 2:3), Rabbi Johanan, 
connecting the Hebrew word, mikrah, happen- 
ing, with the Hebrew word keri, semen, asserts 
that: “Whoever saw her was sexually excited.” 
On the manner in which Boaz met his death, 
I found only a footnote in Ginzberg: “Ruth Z. 
55; Lekah, Ruth 4:17 (this passage gives a de- 
tailed description of the death of Boaz in the 
bridal chamber.)” Boaz was one of my chief 
characters. How did he die? Midrash Lekah Tov 
on Ruth 4:17 tells us: 


And the neighbors called out saying, 
There is a son born to Naomi (Ruth 4:17). 
Hence we learn that whoever raises a child 
or an orphan in his home is accounted by 
Scripture as though he had borne him. As 
it is said, There is ason born to Naomi. Did 
then Naomi give birth to him? Was it not 
rather Ruth? But Ruth gave birth to him 
and Naomi raised him. Another interpreta- 
tion: There is a son born to Naomi. And 
not to Boaz. Which teaches us that when 
Boaz came to Ruth, he died that same night, 
and Ruth held him fast to her belly all 
night so that they should not say that she 
had played the harlot with another man. 
And when they assembled the next morning 
they found him dead upon her belly. 
Therefore the child was called by the name 

of Naomi. 
It was a matter of legitimacy, you see—Ruth, 
the proselyte, was enough of a Jew to feel that 
her son’s unblemished descent was of paramount 
importance. That’s what the rabbis are telling 
us about her in this passage. They take her cold- 
bloodedness for granted, as part of a generally 
heroic character. I thought Ruth enough of a 
human being to complain. “Ruth played her 
part,” yes, but when Naomi reassures her, “You 
are the instrument of a great good,” she retorts: 
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“JT am a most mishandled instrument, But this new woman gleans with them fo; ( 
Capable of much music, were my wood hours 
Ripened and sheltered and my pegs not Like a queen’s daughter gathering in he, 7 
bent; flowers!” 
But now I twang , as any woman would, Z Pas ‘ 
With what I underwent My Lord, the girl is Ruth, 
When maids and houseboys midwifed Naomi’s daughter. 
wake 4 “Ts it so in truth? ( 
And re a met the death of a By my faith, she is less pagan than I thought 
rone bee. “am | 
There’s one instance where my Midrashic oo _— ong hi J 
sources served as a spring to set the action going. . es » would you not think Ruth th > And i 
: him, | 


Others are so deep and hidden in the poem, 
only a flower has come up to show where they 
were. And some lie still so close to the surface, 


My other gleaners catch up every grain, be un 
Ruth leaves on the barleystalk as much 


you can trace the skeleton. For instance, the again; WV! 
Bible says: They pluck their portions out between f critic 
Then said Boaz unto his servant that was the sheaves, them, 

set over the reapers, Whose damsel is this? Ruth is content with what the reaper of mi 
And the servant . . . answered and said, It leaves; Bialik 

is the Moabitish damsel that came back My women bend down lower than is ought 
with Naomi out of the country of Moab; meet, i 

and she said, I pray you, let me glean and But when Ruth sits, she covers up her . th 
gather after the reapers among the sheaves... Loot: ™ 

° . WICe 

; (Ruth 2:6-7) They jest among the reapers in the dell, | disser 

The Midrash takes the story on from there: Ruth creeps all hushed in her litte? fused 
Whose damsel is this? Did he then not res ™ 


recognize her? The meaning is that when 
he saw how attractive she was, and how 
modest her attitude, he began to inquire 
concerning her. All the other women bend Or again, when Ruth slips into Boaz’ couch 
down to gather the ears of corn, but she sits in the night, the Bible records their conversation 
and gathers; all the women hitch up their  thys: 
skirts, and she keeps her down; all the other eT ee 
women jest with the reapers, while she is re- sine tnen-ateaid go ee . ae ye i 9 . 
served; all the other women gather from “Ree so gman i ” roe one 
between the sheaves, while she gathers from ‘ga-ga gaia 
that which is already abandoned. And the And he said, Who art thou? And she 
servant that was set over the reapers an- answered, I am Ruth thine handmaic: 
swered and said: It is a Moabitish damsel, spread therefore thy skirt over thine hand- 
and yet you say that her conduct is praise- maid, for thou art a near kinsman (Ruth 
worthy and modest? Her mother-in-law 338). 

The Midrash makes this of it: 


had instructed her well. 

And it came to pass at midnight, that the 
man was afraid, and turned himself: she 
clung to him like ivy, and he began to finger 
her hair. “Spirits have no hair,” he thought, 


Naomi, bitter Naomi, 
You taught your daughter well!” 


I did the passage thus: 
“What woman is this woman 
With my petitioners? 


There’s not a maid among them so he said, “Who art thou? a woman or 4 

Of courtesy like hers! spirit?” She answered, “A woman.” “A 
They wink the eye maiden or a married woman?” She an- 
And they shake the hip swered, “A maiden.” “Art thou clean of 
They heave a sigh unclean?” She answered, “Clean.” 


At my widowership; 
They hike the skirt And I added somewhat of my own—but 


And they bare the thighs from Biblical law: 
And they show famine “Who art thou?” he called out, in a mert 
In their eyes; shell 
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Of his man’s voice. “Art thou spirit or 


woman?” 

“T am a woman.” “Maid or married wom- 
an?” 

“Tl am a maid.” “Art thou clean or un- 
clean?” 


Then she thought, “I am in a purer state 
Than you are now, my Lord, I need not 
wait 
Until tomorrow eve to be made clean;” 
And said, “I am clean.” 
And if any man’s seed of copulation go out from 
him, then he shall wash all his flesh in water, and 
be unclean until the even. (Lev. 15:16) 


What a merry chase, I thought, I’ll lead my 
critics on—and here I’m doing all the work for 
them. There are still things to find in this puzzle 
of mine—one lyric based on a famous poem by 
Bialik; the Kaddish (that’s easy—it’s where it 
ought to be—at the end); the Adon Olam. 
(Leave off the last line of each verse of this 
Adon Olam, and the whole thing can be sung 
to the tune of Yigdal. The last verse you do 
twice, first abcd then adef. Why hinder 
dissemination of a hybrid hymn? So may a con- 
fused tradition further be confounded. ) 


My God is this world’s King: 
Before aught else He was: 
He was my root and cause 


And now my flowering: 
My God is this world’s King. 


And all our motions cease 
Yet not His dignity: 

He was, He is, and He 
Will ever be, in peace, 
And all our motions cease. 


My gracious God is One 
Wherefore His sovereignty 
Can never cease to be 

And never was begun: 
My gracious God is One. 


My spirit meekly lies 

Both waking and asleep 
In His unfailing keep: 
Beneath His watchful eyes 
My spirit meekly lies. 


Then let the Lord but take 
My spirit in His hand! 
My indecision and 

My terror and heartbreak 


Then let the Lord but take! 





I yield to Heaven here 
My body with my spirit 
So I may disinherit 

The body of this fear: 
Lord God, I will not fear! 
I yield to Heaven here. 


Once my poem was written—it took two 
years—all I had to do was publish it. I read it 
through to my grandmother, who would have 
been glad to hold a book of mine in her hands; 
she was over eighty then and could scarcely talk, 
but she pulled my head down and whispered, 
“Hurry!” I promised I would. My grandmother, 
may she rest in peace, is dead now thirteen years; 
and Ruth has meantime wandered from pub- 
lisher to publisher. 


A first book—and a poem—on a Jewish 
theme! I couldn’t have devised a project more 
unacceptable for publication if I’d drawn up 
a blueprint in advance. “Our poetry list is not 
large, and at present we have more commitments 
than we can take care of.” “What a pity that 
the market for poetry is so limited these days. 
I wish we could do more of it, but alas we can’t.” 
“It is possible for us to publish only a limited 
number of volumes of poetry each year, and 
as our quota is now quite full... .” The edi- 
torial department of one big house accepted the 
poem; its business office finally turned it down. 
Every so often, during those thirteen years, 
Ruth wandered into the offices of the Jewish 
Publication Society, sat down, cooled her heels, 
and came on home again; though the editor, Dr. 
Grayzel, was very kind to her. But he had a 
Board. One critic was moved to rewrite my 
poem closer to his heart’s desire. My line, “Then 
Elimelech: Did I say one word” became at his 
hands, “Then Elimelech said: Voiced I one 
contentious word... .” (Honest! I can show you 
the corrected manuscript.) Another wrote: 
“Frankly, I prefer the Book of Ruth as it is in 
the Bible, simple and unadorned.” On her jour- 
neys Ruth also picked up friends and defenders: 
Milton Steinberg, Morton Wishengrad, Shalom 
Spiegel, Maurice Samuel, Max Arzt, Leo 
Schwartz, Marie Syrkin, John Farrar. Ludwig 
Lewisohn did me a service by complaining, ‘“The 
poem is too long, and disfigured by lapses”— 
though he too liked it, on the whole. I couldn’t 
see to cut for about ten years; then I was able 
to uproot 50 to 150 pages, to the poem’s infinite 
betterment. Upon this, the J.P.S. accepted the 
manuscript, which we renamed Come Under the 
Wings—even a Jewish publication society could 
scarcely be expected to undertake the title, A 
Midrash on Ruth. 

Now the book is out, I have hopes, I make 
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claims. My verse I hope is true, though little, the first time, I can hold in my hand the very 
poetry. Its claim to originality, however, lies stuff that made them what they were!” 

in the use of material now for the first time made —A Jew is one, I think, THI 
available in English in a creative form. My 
English professor from Barnard, Elizabeth Rev- 
nard, reading the poem years ago, exclaimed, 
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To whose mind some thoughts 
come instinctively 
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THE FIRST DECADE 
by BEN HALPERN 


Tue First TEN YEARS by Walter 
Eytan. Simon and Schuster, 240 


pP-s $4.00. 


ALTER EYTAN’s book, if one 

considers no more than the 
outer circumstances, is a remark- 
able one. Eytan is the Director- 
General of Israel’s Foreign Min- 
istry, the top-ranking civil service 
appointee—to use our lingo—in 
one of the mest sensitive spots in 
the government of Israel. By 
definition, he is an “anonymous” 
man who must carefully efface 
every sign of his own share in 
policies and achievements. The 
book, on the other hand, is a per- 
sonal account of Israel’s policies 
and achievements, complete or 
partial or even frustrated, in a 
field where Eytan bore major re- 
sponsibility. Also, it is the ex- 
pected and proper thing for a gov- 
ernment to maintain cautious si- 
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lence about the history of its for- 
eign policy for a considerable pe- 
riod while the past is still too 
recent and too much alive to be 
frankly revealed. Great Britain 
has still made public only selected 
documents concerning its diplo- 
matic history in the twentieth cen- 
tury; and British autobiographical 
diplomatic histories are being writ- 
ten by irresponsible politicos and 
elder statesmen, not by prudent 
undersecretaries. But here, after 
only ten years from the very be- 
ginning of its diplomatic history, 
is a record of Israel’s foreign 
policy by a top-flight foreign serv- 
ice career officer who tells us he 
was “able to draw on the memory 
of my colleagues where my own 
has failed, and on the research and 
reference services of my Ministry.” 

Taking up the book itself, one 
finds that Eytan has managed with 
extraordinary grace to do a job 
that goes counter to all the tradi- 
tions of his post and yet to remain 
faithful to those traditions. He 
has written an ingratiating and il- 
luminating one-man view of Is- 
rael’s brief diplomatic _ history 
which not only lucidly describes 
the facts but conveys the mood 
of events as intimately experienced 
by a participant. At the same 
time, he has obeyed his profes- 
sional passion for anonymity so 
well that one hardly notices the 
omission of personal references in 
places where the facts most obvi- 
ously demand them, as in the ac- 
count of the building up of Israel’s 
foreign ministry. So, too, the 
history of Israel’s foreign policy, 
as told by Mr. Eytan, adds little 
of great importance to the in- 
formation already available to the 
public, if it knows where and how 
to dig. But it does add a rare 
element not easy to find elsewhere: 
a sense of the spirit and motives 
with which Israel’s foreign service 
officers approached their task, and 
of their appraisal of the spirit and 
motives of those with whom they 
came in contact, whether directly 
or indirectly, harmoniously or in 
conflict — whether Arabs, major 
and minor world powers, or inter- 
national organizations and repre- 
sentatives. 
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A powerful eye-witness 
record that may well 
Stand beside THE DIARY 
OF ANNE FRANK a$ one 
of the most remarkable 
documents of our times 


g This is a true and unforgettable 
account of the 3 tragic years of the 
Warsaw ghetto—the events which 
inspired John Hersey’s famous 
novel, The Wall. A historian and 
scholar, Emmanuel Ringelblum 
knew that what he was living 
through those fateful years must 
be made forever a part of written 
history. He gathered around him, 
a group of writers, newspapermen, 
teachers and historians to keep 
notes and reports on every aspect 
of ghetto life. The on-the-spot de- 
scriptions of the grim daily fight 
for survival make this one of the 
most moving, and most important, 
documents of modern history. 
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Much of what Mr. Eytan has 
to tell is available in a source to 
which he, in fact, refers us—a 
collective report by Israeli experts 
and professors of international re- 
lations on Israel and the United 
Nations (New York, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 
1956). The difference between 
the two books is instructive. In 
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questions of detail—what exactly 
was the situation which brought 
on a particular UN resolution o, 
inquiry? what was the cour 
and conclusion of certain debate 
or negotiations?—one can some. 
times learn more from the experts’ 
account; and Mr. Eytan advises ys 
to look there. But if one want, 
to know what really went on x 
the Rhodes Armistice Confereng 
or at the discussions with Abdul. 
lah underlying the Israel-Jorday 
Armistice or at the abortive effort 
of the UN Conciliation Commis. 
sion in Lausanne, then one must 
read Eytan. It is not so much 
that he gives additional specific 
information; for Mr. Eytan has 
declassified no important secret 
knowledge and published no hith- 
erto unavailable documents in or- 
der to help out his book. It is 
simply that having read Eytan 
you have, in a way, been there 
and, from one point-of-view at 
least, know something of what 
happened in the minds of the men 
who concocted the documents. 


If Mr. Eytan has undertaken 
the somewhat unusual role he has 
assumed in this book, it is because 
of the unusual position of Israel, 
It exists, and defends its ‘‘viabil- 
ity” —whatever that may mean, in 
effect—not only on _ embattled 
frontiers, on the assembly line, and 
at the plough, but also, in a degree 
hard to parallel elsewhere, in the 
minds and hearts of men. The 
Jewish state is established, to the 
extent it is established, not only 
in the allegiance and devotion of 
its citizens but in the acceptance 
of it by the world outside. That 
is why not only what it does, but 
why it does it, must constantly be 
made clear to those who watch— 
and who does not watch?—Israel. 
The job Mr. Eytan undertook may 
be an unusual one for an under- 
secretary, but it is probably an 
essential one for an Israeli director- 
general. He does it, of course, 
with varying success—least out- 
standing in the discussion of the 
Arab refugees and most outstand- 
ing in the equally delicate issue of 
“Jerusalem and the Holy Places” 
—but always in a way which 
proves that the most conscientious 
discretion can be combined with 
outstanding honesty and candor. 
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ENGLISH JEWRY 
by HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


TuE CONSCIENCE OF THE RICH 
by C.P. Snow. Scribners, 342 
pp.» $3.95. 


HILE there have been more than 
three hundred novels written 
by American Jews on Jewish life 
in the United States, very few non- 
Jewish novelists in this country 
have attempted to depict the prob- 
lems of American Jews—and those 
few have limited themselves either 
to the issue of anti-Semitism or 
to “colorful” minor characters in 
their over-all narratives. In Great 
Britain the same situation prevails, 
although the insignificant Jewish 
personalities in “non-Jewish” nov- 
els are often unpleasant men and 
women. 

Thus, it is intriguing that C. P. 
Snow, one of England’s most high- 
ly regarded creative writers, 
should, in his latest novel, ‘‘The 
Conscience of the Rich,” try to 
explain in detail the conflicts, prob- 
lems and personalities of a large 
Jewish family in England. We 
have all of us heard so much about 
the substantial, influential and es- 
sentially Jewish families in Great 
Britain who play a large role in 
English life, that when we are 
offered a view of such Jews, we are 
curious about them and wonder 
how they differ from us—and 
how they do not. 

Mr. Snow is now in the process 
of a large fictional canvas and 
his current novel is the first to 
concern itself with England’s Jews. 
Who are these Jews? His narrator, 
Lewis Eliot, becomes friendly with 
a young man named Charles 
March, whose father Leonard and 
uncle Philip are among the wealth- 
iest Jews in England. And it is 
through Charles that Lewis Eliot 
meets the large March family. 
We must always remember that 
Mr. Snow is himself not Jewish 
and that what he knows about 
Jews comes, fictionally, from the 
Marches (and we must assume that 
he knows such a family or a com- 
posite of such a group in England). 
If Mr. Snow in his current novel is 
drawing accurately, we discover 
that Britain’s wealthy Jews are, 
in the main, strongly clannish, 
aware of their estrangement from 
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the main stream of England’s so- 
ciety (the Jewish groups seldom 
intermingle and make parties at 
which they invite only Jews, with 
but an occasional Christian), and 
constantly cognizant of their sta- 
tus as successful Jews. Yet, except 
for marking the Jewish New Year, 
there is little they do to show 
that they are Jewish. When Leon- 
ard March’s daughter Katherine 
marries a Christian, Leonard is 
by no means upset about it, al- 
though he is anxious about his 
family’s reaction to the union. He 
is far more bothered when his son 
Charles decides to become a doctor, 
for to him the profession of medi- 
cine lacks substantiality. He likes 
the Law better for his son, and 
when Charles refuses to abide by 
his father’s wishes, the chasm be- 
tween them widens and is never 
closed. 

The Marches are seen through 
Gentile eyes, and perhaps these 
eyes see most clearly. Certainly, 
Mr. Snow is a brilliant novelist 
and he tells his stories, his plots 
and sub-plots with skill and per- 
suasion. The portrait of Leonard 
March, the possessive and inflexible 
father, is drawn with understand- 
ing and affection, and the Jewish 
society in which Charles and Ka- 
therine live and move is also pic- 
tured with assurance and practiced 
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skill. And when, toward the 
end of the book, the issue of 
left-wing politics and the danger 
of Hitlerism are introduced, we 
realize that Mr. Snow gently in- 
forms us that the older, rich Jews 
are less alive to Hitler’s power 
than are the younger generation, 
who turn toward liberalism and 
even Communism. He omits few 
types of political symbols and 
yet he remembers that he is telling 
a story, for the conflicts and ten- 
sions introduced early in his tale 
are carried convincingly to the 
end of the novel. We know, when 
we are done, the March family, 
and we feel sorry for nearly all 
of them because they are men 
and women by and large unable 
to cope with their problems, even 
when, on the surface, they are 
successful and powerful. In the 
end, they are lost and Lewis Eliot, 
the narrator, just as we ourselves, 
feel sure that there is more tragedy 
than fulfillment in their lives. 
If, however, the Marches rep- 
resent British Jewish life, it is a 
way of living foreign to most of 
us and a pattern of behavior we 
would shy away from. It might 
be that Mr. Snow, an outsider, is 
offering us a partial, and thus dis- 
torted, picture. If he is not, his 
implications should give British 
Jewry pause as to its future. 
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The “Split” Soviet Mind 


by Joshua 


AA YERY important aspect of the 

Soviet scene is often over- 
looked. It is the new Soviet mind 
—the Soviet-Russian mentality. 
Without an understanding of its 
peculiarities it becomes difficult to 
explain many facets of Soviet-Rus- 
sia’s policies and behavior. 

The new Soviet mind is a blend 
of old Russian characteristics, well 
known from Russian literature and 
history and from personal con- 
tacts with Russians, and of a new 
mentality—the Soviet mentality. 
Forty years of not so much in- 
doctrination but of mechanical 
hammering has created a bizarre 
capacity in the Soviet citizen to 
think on two planes: a personal 
one, restricted to his home and 
family, and an official public one. 

In his private capacity he is, in 
most cases, capable of logical 
thinking. In public he becomes 
a different personality. It is wrong 
to think that this metamorphosis 
is due solely to fear. The mind of 
the contemporary Soviet citizen 
has acquired the capacity of think- 
ing simultaneously in two ways 
without realizing discrepancies and 
even the ludicrousness of his situ- 
ation. The more he is exposed to 
contact with official attitudes the 
more “split” his mind becomes. 

In 1944 and 1945, I worked in 
Asiatic Russia for a cotton gin 
which was at the same time a 
cotton buying agency. According 
to the plan of operation, we had 
to buy in our area a certain 
amount of cotton during the year 
and ship it to a factory centrally 
located. All the vehicles in the 
district, with few exceptions, were 
mobilized for the war. We had 
hardly enough feed for the only 
horse left and no spare parts for 
the broken-down small truck. 
Any transporting of cotton was 
sheer fantasy. The fixed “plans” 
(quotas) were, however, not 
changed. 

On the holiday of the First of 
May it was a customary ritual to 
have the assembled workers un- 
dertake higher quotas. My su- 
perior, among others, asked for the 


JEWISH Front 


Rothenberg 


floor and declared that we wer 
going to double the quota we had, 
After the meeting, I cautiously 
sounded out his thoughts regard. 
ing the “obligation” he had x 
sumed and was somewhat surprised 
to discover that “privately,” of 
course, he did not believe in the 
possibility of fulfilling even par 
of the original quota, but on his 
other plane of thought—the of. 
ficial one—he seriously believed 
that everyone should be “mobil. 
ized” to achieve the quota he had 
assumed at the meeting. 

I knew a Russian woman who 
worked at the post-office. Her 
husband was in the army and she 
supported herself and her daughter 
by her allowance (a very meager 
one) and by what she could get 
legally and illegally on her job. 
She used to confide in me her bit- 


ter criticisms of the whole Soviet | 


system, in which to make a living 
you had to steal and cheat; as the 
saying goes, you could either sleep 
or eat but could not do both at 
the same time. A few days before 
the October holiday, she received 
news that her husband had been 
killed in action. This made her 
defiant and fearless in her open 
criticism and she was bound to get 
into trouble sooner or later. 
At the holiday celebration the 
whole population of the village 
was present; there were speeches 
and the widow asked for the floor. 
Everyone held his breath when, 
in her unscheduled speech, in 2 
mixture of resentment and grief 
she declared that “many healthy 
men are ducking the service” and 
was critical of “what was going 
on generally.” But, as she went 
on speaking, she gradually changed 
and finished with the customary 
praises for the Party and Govern- 
ment (in that order) and for the 
“Father of all Nations” Stalin. 
Afterwards, I told her that at 
the beginning of her talk I was 
afraid it might land her in a hard- 
labor camp and that it was smart 
of her to stop in time and sing 
praises instead. It did not take 
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the change in her speech had not 
been dictated by fear, since she 
was then in a state of mind not 
permitting restraint. It was like- 
wise not due to a partial attach- 
ment to this “rotten bunch” (her 
phrase) but to a strange mental 
condition. As in Pavlov’s ex- 
periments, the process of public 
appearance conditioned certain re- 
flexes of mind and speech. She 
did not even fully understand the 
discrepancy between what she had 
said at first and later. 

The danger of the “‘split mind” 
is greatest for the higher echelon 
of Soviet officials, since they are 
more exposed to the influence of 
the “official sphere.” They be- 
come slaves of their own words. 
A case in point is the familiar 
Soviet accusation that the “leading 
capitalist circles” are planning a 
new war. Every intelligent Rus- 
sian understands that it is too 
risky for any “‘capitalist circle” to 
undertake a war at a time when 
Russia has the A and H_ bombs 
and is ahead in missiles. ‘The ac- 
cusation is being repeated, never- 
theless. There is good reason to 
believe that this is not done for 
propaganda purposes only but be- 
cause “leading Soviet circles” are 
slaves of an official cliché and ac- 
tually believe it. 

Another example of the rigid 
Soviet mind: I had a friend who 
was a buyer of produce and chief 
of the Governmental Agency in 
the county. Like every buyer, he 
had a quota to fill, but his Agency 
had two kinds of quotas: one quo- 
ta was a strictly compulsory one 
for the kolhozie and the other 
was “voluntary.” For the com- 
pulsory quota, the Government 
paid set prices; for the “volun- 
tary,” negligible prices—much 
lower than on the free market 
(legal for selling produce). 

In order to get from the kol- 
hozie the second kind of quota, 
“friendly persuasion” was used. 
This was, of course, pressure by 
Party and Government workers 
not only to fulfill, but to surpass, 
the “Plan.” 

My friend was a hustler and he 
fulfilled the compulsory quota 
and, since that year we had a good 
crop of cucumbers, he also ful- 
filled the pretty stiff second quota. 
At a meeting of the county’s Par- 
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ty Committee, which is the high- 
est ruling body in a county, he 
stated that the cucumbers were 
rotting in the barrels and on the 
ground since, due to lack of trans- 
port, they could not be shipped. 
In view of this and because both 
his quotas were fulfilled, he would 
not buy any more cucumbers. In- 
stead of having them rot in the 
Buying Agency’s yard, he said, it 
was better to leave them for the 
members of the olhozie, for 
whom they were of the greatest 
importance in that war-year of 
starvation. 

His report provoked the anger 
of the powerful Secretary of the 
Party who in a high-pitched voice 
accused my friend of being a 
saboteur and declared meaningful- 
ly that the Soviet Union had ways 
of dealing with such individuals. 
“Your job,” he said to him, “as 
chief of the Buying Agency is to 
buy as much as you can, and the 
Transport Agency’s job is to 
transport it; they will have to ac- 
count for not transporting the 
goods.” The buyer was not ar- 
rested at the meeting, but he did 
not risk going back home! He 
left secretly for another Soviet 
Republic where he was lost from 
sight. 

I knew the Secretary well. He 
was a shrewd man, in manner and 
speech like Khrushchev. He could 
not possibly believe in the wisdom 
of buying cucumbers from the 
kolhozie after the “Plan” was ful- 
filled just to rot. In private talk 
he later admitted this indirectly 
but in public, in his “official” 
capacity, he was unable to think 
in other terms: the grip of the 
official formula was too tight. 
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N IMPORTANT means by which 
the nations of the world are 
promoting greater international 
ynderstanding and cooperation is 
through the various student ex- 
change programs. Particularly 
since the end of the war, many 
foreign students have come to this 
country to study, to learn our way 
of life, and to impart to us some- 
thing of their ideas and thinking. 
These scholars have been admit- 
ted to the United States for the 
sole and simple purpose of study- 
ing here. Unfortunately, there is 
telling evidence that this privilege 
is being abused by students from 
the Arab nations. Rather than 
following the spirit of the law, 
they have engaged in barefaced, 
hostile propaganda activities, fi- 
nanced by their governments. It 
is incumbent upon the Justice 
Department to make a determina- 
tion of the status of these students 
based on a number of disturbing 
facts concerning their activities in 
this country which have come to 
my attention. If, as the evidence 
indicates to me, these people are 
propagandists, they should be 
clearly labeled as such. 

Now, everyone in the United 
States has a right to express his 
views, be they on politics, religion, 
or the comparative merits of the 
Dodgers or Yankees. This freedom 
of expression extends 100 per cent 
to visitors as well as citizens. But 
when there is an organized at- 
tempt to influence public opinion 
in this country, directed and fi- 
nanced by governments of other 
nations, it becomes an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. Such people be- 
come, in fact, as well as in spirit, 
agents of a foreign power. 


On the basis of the facts which 
have been laid before me, there 
are unmistakable indications that 
many of the Arab students cur- 
tently in this country fall into 
this category. They are—and 
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This is an excerpt from a speech, 
recently delivered on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, by Repre- 
sentative Kenneth B. Keating (Repub- 
lican, New York). 





Arab Exchange Students 


by Kenneth B. Keating 


should be registered—as foreign 
agents under our law. 

The laws of the United States 
outline clearly the requirements 
for registration as foreign agents 
and propagandists. Generally 
speaking, there must be established 
some kind of an agency relation- 
ship. This would include evidence 
of direct financial support from 
a foreign government. There is 
clear evidence of such subsidies 
from the Arab League to their 
students in this country. 

However, our laws provide for 
exemptions if the person involved 
is engaged in cultural or academic 
work. While the Arab students 
here do fall into this category, 
that virtue is wiped out by the 
fact that they are engaged in di- 
rect political activities. This em- 
ployment of political propaganda 
negates their exemption from the 
foreign propagandists registration 
section of our laws. 

The Arab League works through 
two main channels in organizing 
student activities in this country. 
The first is the Arab Information 
Center in New York City. The 
evidence indicates this is a straight 
propaganda mill for the Arab 
League, engaged in inculcating 
students in the Cairo line and sup- 
plying them with loaded material. 

The second conduit for the Arab 
League is the Organization of 
Arab Students, which has chapters 
on some 30 college and university 
campuses. Although this group 
does engage in some proper edu- 
cational and cultural work, a great 
deal of its time and effort is de- 
voted to dissemination of un- 
varnished political propaganda. It 
has thus become a propaganda tool 
of the Arab bloc. 

The result of the combined ef- 
forts of the Information Center 
and the Organization of Arab 
Students is that the Arab nations 
have established a coast-to-coast 
propaganda network in this coun- 
try. It provides Nasser and his 
cohorts with subtle, yet widespread 
forums in which to wage political 
combat against the United States 
and its allies. 
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Many instances have come to 
light which illustrate the many 
student activities in the Arab 
cause. The O. A. S. Newsletter 
—main mouthpiece of the organi- 
zation—in November, 1956, re- 
ported a number of steps urged at 
an emergency conference held fol- 
lowing the outbreak of hostilities 
in Egypt. Led by a number of 
leading Arab diplomats, the stu- 
dents passed resolutions denounc- 
ing our allies and urging the with- 
drawal of Iraq from the Baghdad 
Pact. 

At the same time, Arab stu- 
dents engaged in a vigorous cam- 
paign of picketing in front of the 
British and French embassies and 
later the United Nations itself. 

Throughout the country these 
students have engaged in co-ordi- 
nated and concerted efforts to 
mobilize opinion behind the Arab 
cause. There has also been a con- 
stant drum-fire of anti-Jewish 
propaganda. Petitions have been 
circulated. Newspaper advertise- 
ments have been purchased. Stu- 
dent information centers have 
been opened and political pam- 
phlets circulated. The tenor of 
all activities has been strongly pro- 
Arab and anti-Israel, and often 
anti-American. 

The dangerous thing about 
these actions, however, is the fact 
that they are not simply the nat- 
ural outpourings of enthusiastic 
youth defending their nation’s 
cause in the free forum of democ- 
racy. No one doubts their right— 
even duty—to do this. The oppor- 
tunity for them to present their 
side of the story is a vital part of 
the student exchange program. 

Naturally, when these students 
speak at service clubs or public 
forums, it is to be expected they 
will plead their country’s cause. 
Our own students do the same 
when abroad. In the case of the 
Arab students, however, their 
work is being directly financed by 
the Arab Governments, and their 
mission is largely that of parrot- 
ting the line of the Arab League. 

The Director of the Arab In- 
formation Center in New York 
City is alleged to have sent letters 
to Arab students around the coun- 
try urging them to propagandize 
the Arab cause and gather infor- 
mation on Zionist activities for 
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Arab use. His own words testify 
to the financial strings tying the 
Arab League to the O. A. S. 

The Director is quoted as hav- 
ing said in addressing the fourth 
annual O. A. S. convention in 
1955: 

I have reported to the Arab 
League your activities, and the 
services you can render to your 
nation, and recommended a special 
appropriation in our budget to be 
allocated to your organization. I 
am glad to announce that my re- 
quest was accorded... . 

And the President of the O.A.S. 
reported to the same convention as 
follows: 

During the year we were able 
to put out finances in order. The 
establishment of the Arab States 
Delegation and the generous help 
of (the Director of the Arab In- 
formation Center) was of great 
benefit to us. The Arab League 
cultural department studied the 
different projects of the OAS with 
a view to advancing further help 
to us. 

The Arab embassies continued 
their support. I wish to express 
our gratitude to the governments 
of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan and 
Egypt. I hope that our govern- 
ments will continue to support our 
enterprise and to commit them- 
selves in advance to the amount 
and time they are going to give 
their donation in order to make it 
possible for us to plan beforehand 
our different activities. 

These and other facts lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that the 
O. A. S. is financed in large part 
by the Arab States and is engaged 
in professional political activities. 
Distribution of official Arab pro- 
paganda, picketing, and circula- 
tion of petitions in an effort to put 
across the Arab story may be in 
itself somewhat suspect. But if 
these and other activities are in 
reality directed and financially 
supported by foreign governments, 
it would seem to be a clear viola- 
tion of the student exchange 
program. The evidence points 
clearly to this conclusion. 

I understand the Justice Depart- 
ment has this problem now under 
consideration. It is my opinion 
that the facts unmistakably indi- 
cate they should require that the 
O. A. S. be registered as an organ 
of a foreign government, and that 
its members be labeled as foreign 
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propagandists. Such a label need 
not attach any stigma to most 
people, although the severity of 
some of the anti-Jewish and anti- 
American attacks by the Arab 
students might inescapably result 
in some measure of opprobrium 
sticking to them. But the step 
should be taken, in fairness to all 
concerned. 
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